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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE event of the week in Russia has been the split 
between the Constitutional Democrat ex-Members of 

the Duma and the Socialist and Labour leaders. The former 
in their Viborg manifesto advocated a form of passive 
resistance which, as Mr. Bernard Pares points out in our 
columns, is justified by their Constitutional doctrine. The 
latter are in favour of active revolution, and have issued an 
appeal to the Army and the Navy to join them. It reminds 
the soldiers that they themselves are of the people, and calls 
on them to stand beside them in the coming struggle. “ Any 
man who shoots at the people is a criminal, a traitor, and an 
enemy of the people.” A revolutionary manifesto has also 
been issued to the peasants declaring that the Government 
by its Dissolution of the Duma has declared war upon the 
people, and calling upon them to remove all local authorities, 
and to place all State funds in the hands of elected repre- 
sentatives. 
on Monday night in a mutiny which broke out in the fortress 
of Sveaborg. The artillery joined the mutineers, and the 
number of killed is estimated at several hundreds. This 
mutiny, which was apparently intended to prepare favourable 











conditions for revolt in places of greater strategic importance, 


was crushed on Thursday night, and the mutiny at Kronstadt 
proved abortive from the start. So far the first victories lie 
with the Government. Meanwhile it is reported that M. 
Stolypin is endeavouring to prevail upon the Octobrist 
leaders, including Count Heyden, to join his Government. 


On Monday the Times published an interesting article from 
its Pekin correspondent on present conditions in Manchuria. 
The Japanese are showing great activity in railway con- 
struction, building new lines, and converting military lines to 
the standard gauge. They are faithfully fulfilling their 
obligations as regards evacuation and the withdrawal of 
military administration, and by April 15th next year the civil 
authority will be predominant except as concerns the rail- 
ways. The chief complaint is that bordes of Japanese un- 
desirables, men and women, are flocking into the country, 
and that the Japanese authorities find great difficulty in 
coping with them. At Niu-chwang, Mukden, and An-tung 


there are already eighteen thousand, mostly small pedlars. 


The chief problems in Manchuria are the establishment of 
the Chinese Customs, the dues from which are being at 
present collected by Japan, subject to an account later, and 
the opening of the Treaty ports. China seeks to interpret 
the Treaty provisions to mean that an area is to be set apart 
for foreign use beside a city, instead of the city itself being 


open to foreigners. Japan naturally declines to accept this 
preposterous interpretation. The Times correspondent argues 
that Britain, having large interests in Manchuria, should send 
experienced British officials there to watch developments. 


Wednesday's Times contained a disquieting telegram on the 
condition of the Chinese Customs. The assurances which were 
given to Great Britain that there would be no change made in 
their administration seem to be consistently ignored. The 
new Chinese Comptrollers-General have begun their work by 
building expensive offices and providing themselves with a 
large staff at the expense of the Customs. They have given 
orders that no reports or statistics are to be published without 
their approval, which has an ominous appearance of a return 
to the old days of incompetence and corruption, which were 
made impossible when Sir Robert Hart insisted on publicity. 
If there is to be a Chinese censorship over returns, there is no 
security against the manipulation of figures. Further, as an 
insult to Sir Robert Hart, the Comptrollers have appointed a 
minor Customs clerk to carry their verbal instructions to 
him. In these circumstances it will be difficult for Sir Robert 
Hart to continue in office, and the rumours of his immediate 
resignation are probably true. The situation, as we pointed 
out some months ago, is an extremely grave one for British, 
and, indeed, for all foreign, trade, and it cannot be allowed to 
continue. 


On Friday week the House of Commons discussed in 
Committee the Trade Disputes Bill. The first clause, pro. 
posing to amend the law of conspiracy and to give Trade- 
Unions the non-liability to civil actions under this category 
which they already enjoy in regard to criminal, was carried 
by 313 votes to 30. The second clause, which legulises 
“peaceful” picketing, was vigorously opposed by Opposition 
speakers, who advocated some numerical limitation. The 
Attorney-General, in answer to an appeal from Sir Edward 
Carson, promised to consider before the Report stage was 








The first-fruits of these appeals was witnessed | 


reached whether it was possible to introduce some limitation of 
number into the construction of “ reasonableness.” After the 
Closure had been moved, Clause II. was carried by 319 votes to 
| 49. We sincerely trust that this course, which we have 
pre urged, will be followed, for it seems to us essential 
| that picketing should be limited numerically if it is to 
| continue to deserve the epithet of “peaceful.” To leave 
| such a question to the discretion of a jury would simply add 


| to the litigation during a strike. Committee proceedings on 
the Bill were adjourned till yesterday, when the highly 
| controversial later clauses came up for discussion. 


The Education Bill was read a third time in the House of 
Commons on Monday. The three most ‘notable speeches of 
| the debate were those by Mr. Redmond, Mr. Perks, and Mr. 
| Birrell. Mr. Redmond complained that he and the Irish Party 
were actually looking to the amendments made in the House 
of Lords for the safeguarding of their claims to justice. No 
one would be surprised, therefore, if the Irish Members enter- 
| tained some bitterness of disappointment with regard to this 
| Bill. The Bill meant starvation for five hundred Roman 
| Catholic schools. The limits under Clause IV. must be 
| altered and extended so as to include most of these schools, 
| though he would make an exception for the single-school 
| areas. If they were establishing an educational system for 
Protestant England, the exceptions designed to do justice to 
Catholics ought to be made a reality and not a fraud. It was 
| his firm belief that* the Bill in its present shape would never 
| pass. He and his friends repudiated the Bill as a settlement 
| of the education question, and resented and condemned it as 
'aninjury. Mr. Perks spoke almost as fiercely against the 

Bill from the Nonconformist point of view. Every Free 
' Church in the country, be declared, had directed its censure 
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against Clause IV. He was not sanguine of the Bill becoming 
law, and personally would not break his heart if it did not so 
long us Clause IV. remained in its present shape. 





After Mr. Balfour had put the case of the official Opposi- 
tion with his usual Parliamentary skill, Mr. Birrell closed 
the debate in a speech of remarkable power. He dwelt 
with pride upon the fact that “the main object and the 
passionate desire of this Government” had been to do what it 
could to secure throughout the country as an ordinary rule 
and principle of our school life that religious education should 
be given. A propos of the allegation that Cowper-Temple 
instruction would withdraw children from membership of the 
Church of England, Mr. Birrell quoted the fact that a member 
of the present House of Commons had five daughters who 
were sent to elementary schools. “The three who were 
educated in Board-schools were communicating members 
of the Church of England, and the two who were 
educated in Church schools were stern and unbending Non- 
conformists.” Many parents of Roman Catholic children who 
attended the Board-schools had admitted that their children 
had received advantage from the simple undenominational 
teaching there given. “There are in the Provided schools 
many Roman Catholic teachers, devoted men and women, 
who give Cowper-Temple religious instruction every day of 
their lives, and find it no injury to their faith.” Mr. Birrell 
ended his speech by declaring that the dominancy of the 
Church in education had in truth been injurious to her 
spiritual interests, and that the removal of thisdominancy would 
not injure “ by one jot or tittle the catechetical knowledge, or 
the Prayer-book knowledge, of any child of future days.” 


On Tuesday the Transvaal Constitution was outlined in both 
Houses of Parliament. The principle of “ One vote one value” 
is accepted, and the electoral division is to be based on voters, 
not on population. The suffrage is to be given toall males over 
twenty-one (excluding the British garrison) who have resided 
in the Transvaal for six months. The old Magisterial areas 
are to be taken, but divided into single-Member constituencies. 
The Representative House is to number 69 Members, elected 
for five years. The Rand, including Krugersdorp Rural, is 
to have 34 Members, Pretoria is to have 6, and the rest of the 
country 29. This will probably give a majority of two or three 
to the British, but it may also give the Boers asmall majority, 
for there is no certainty as to how the voting will go. 
The Members are to be paid, Dutch or English is to be 
spoken at the option of the Members, and the Speaker is to 
be paid and vacate his seat after election. There is to be a 
Second Chamber, nominated to begin with, but afterwards 
elected. Swaziland is to be reserved for administration 
by the High Commissioner. There is to be a Land Board 
to protect the interests of settlers. A clause will be added 
abrogating the Chinese Labour Ordinance after a reasonable 
time, and no new Ordinance will receive assent which 





In the course of the debate in the Lords, Lord Courtney 
regretted that the scheme of proportional representation was 
rejected by the Government on the ground that the people of 
the Transvaal were opposed to it. Though the desire for 
such a scheme was not great at present, it was growing. 
Only by proportional representation could they realise 
the idea of “One vote one value.” Lord Courtney also 
advocated the application of proportional representation 
to the Upper House. Lord Milner endorsed what Lord 
Courtney bad said in favour of proportional representation, 
and pointed out how fairly the system worked in the Upper 
House of the Cape. The rest of Lord Milner’s speech was 
exceedingly pessimistic as to the effect of the new Constitu- 
tion. “From my point of view, it is unwise. It is absolutely 
wrong in the present circumstances to follow a course which 
may result within one year in handing over the Government 
of the Transvaal to Mr. Smuts and his colleagues.” 





In the House of Commons, after Mr. Winston Churchill 
had expounded the policy of the Government in a speech of 
remarkable clearness and vigour, a somewhat heated and angry 
debate took place, ending in a speech of unusual vehemence 
from Mr. Balfour. The first part of his speech, in which he 
criticised the manhood suffrage busis of the Constitution, was 


ae. 
was just what a patriotic leader of Opposition shoul@ not 
do. He inflamed the situation by the use of his great 
rhetorical and dialectical powers. A note of grave warning 
and solemn protest would have much better become Mr 
Balfour than that which he adopted. “ What security,” ~ 
asked, “was there that this absolute power given to the 
Transvaal will not be used to establish a condition of things 
which may make some future action against this country 
possible, probable, and dangerous?” He would take no 
responsibility for what he regarded as the most reckless 
experiment ever tried in the development of a great Colonial 
policy. But though Mr. Balfour’s speech was injudicious and 
inflammatory, we cannot think that the situation was bettered 
by the Prime Minister’s passionate description of it as 
“unworthy, provocative, and mischievous.” Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had far better have refrained from 
out-Heroding Herod. In the end the Committee divided, in 
fact, on the Constitution, with the result that the Govern. 
ment obtained a majority of 233 (316 to 83). 


We have dealt with the question of the Constitution at 
length elsewhere, and will only say here that we cannot con. 
ceal our anxiety as to whether the Government have in effect 
secured that British supremacy which is our due, not merely 
because of victory in the war to which the Dutch in South Afriea, 
challenged us, but also because of the existence of a large British 
majority in the Colony. Since, however, the Government haya 
finally decided to run a great risk, it seems to us that the only 
thing now is to urge the British in the Transvaal to 
work the Constitution with the loyal endeavour to make the 
best of it. At the same time, we cannot refrain from pointing 
out that the present dangerous situation would never have 
arisen had Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, and the other 
statesmen who have Imperialism so constantly on their lips 
refrained from breaking up the Unionist Party, at any rate 
till time had secured the British position in South Africa, 
Regardless of all Imperial interests, Mr. Chamberlain, abetted 
by Mr. Balfour, introduced a Fiscal policy which any man 
with the least political discernment should bave known must 
ruin the Unionist Party,—that is, the party which was 
most alive to Imperial interests, and most capable of safe. 
gcucrding what had been achieved by war. For what Mr, 
Chamberlain has described as the double policy of Protection 
and Preference they were, in fact, willing to risk the 
future of South Africa. Nor were they even content with 
the disruption of the Unionist Party. They must add to the 
ruin they had made by the introduction of a system of inden- 
tured Chinese labour which was condemned by public opinion 
throughout the Empire. Considering what Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour between them did to the Unionist Party 
between June, 1903, and January, 1906, the wonder is, not 
that the state of things in South Africa is what it is, but that 
it is not infinitely worse. They are the true begetters of a 
Parliament without an Opposition,—always a most dangerous 
and uncertain depository of power. 


The debate on the second reading of the Education Bill 
in the House of Lords was opened on Wednesday by Lord 
Crewe. The chief speech of the debate, however, was 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, who dealt with the 
measure in a tone of moderation and good sense, though at 
the same time putting the case for the Church of England 
very strongly and fully. The debt that the nation owed 
to the Church in regard to elementary education was 
very great. Since 1870 the Church has built five thousand 
new schools at a cost of some nine millions, making extra 
provision for one million two hundred thousand scholars. 
In these nine millions the Parliamentary grants were not 
reckoned. No doubt a good deal of this money was given by 
landlords, railway companies, and others who wished to avoid 
the expenses of a Board-school; but making ample allowance 
for that, it must be admitted that the great bulk of the money 
was subscribed for educational purposes. The Archbishop 
went on to deal with individual cases. In 1870 the subscrip- 
tions for the maintenance of Voluntary schools were only 
£529,000 a year. In 1901 they had risen to £678,000 a year. 


The Archbishop in the later part of his speech took the 
case of Huddersfield to show that it was possible for a local 
authority to do away with religious education. The rules of 





reasonable enough; but later on he did what it seems to us 





the local authority there set forth that “in the schools 
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provided by the Council no religious teaching shall be given,” 
and that “religious observances shall last fifteen minutes and 
consist of the reading by the teacher of verses from the Bible, 
without comment, followed by a hymn.” There were twenty- 
one or twenty-two schools in Huddersfield, with about a 
hundred and twenty teachers, who on the appointed day when 
this Bill becomes operative would be absolutely debarred from 
giving any religious teaching. Lord Crewe, however, called 
attention to Sub-Section 5 in Clause II. to show that the 
Huddersfield rule would not operate in the transferred Pro- 
vided schools. The guarantees which the Archbishop out- 
lined as necessary to make the Bill one which Churchmen 
could vote for, even though they disagreed with its general 
principle, have been noticed by us elsewhere. 





Later in the evening the Bishop of Ripon made a contribu- 
tion to the debate of the greatest value, and defended simple 
Christian teaching,—that is, in effect, the teaching that can 
be given, and is given, in the great majority of Provided 
schools under the Cowper-Temple Clause. He was as loyally 
attached to his Communion as any man; but he thought they 
ought to magnify the grounds on which Christians agreed 
and make them real. He had the danger of secularism before 
his eyes. The power which moved in that direction would be 
kept in abeyance if the Christian men of this country, while 
holding their own convictions, said that this was not the 
hour when they could dare to exaggerate them, and 
that, in order to resist the common foe, they would agree 
upon what was needful to be taught. Let them surrender 
something if it were necessary for the maintenance of some- 
thing that was greater and more lasting still. The simple 
Christianity of which he had spoken should be maintained as 
an integral and necessary part of the education of the children 
of this country. With the Bishop of Ripon’s position we are 
ourselves in the heartiest sympathy, and, what is of infinitely 
more importance, we believe that the Bishop in this respect 
represents the great volume of Christian opinion throughout 
thenation. It was a misfortune that the Bishop’s speech came 
so late in the debate, and was therefore not reported in 
Thursday’s newspapers, and only shortly in Friday’s Times. 


On Thursday the Duke of Devonshire spoke on the Bill 
with all the powerful good sense which the country expects 
from him, but at the same time in a strongly Conservative 
vein. His speech must, indeed, be admitted to be the ablest 
and most convincing criticism yet made against the Bill. 
Its moderation and its refusal to impute motives to the 
advocates of the Bill were infinitely more telling than the 
rhetorical exaggerations which have so often been indulged 
in by the Opposition. After mentioning the lay memorial 
which was the outcome of Mr. George Macmillan’s Committee, 
the Duke declared that he certainly entertained for the 
Cowper-Temple Clause no such aversion as had been expressed 
by many on both sides of either House. “I recognise 
that it is accepted as a satisfactory form of religious 
teaching for children as opposed to adults by a great many 
sincere and earnest Christians, and by a very large body of 
parents of children.” He recognised, however, that it was 
opposed by many parents, and he could not understand the 
views of those who asserted that, while Roman Catholics and 
Jews had a right to object to it, it ought to be good enough 
for all Protestants. It was not for him to decide whether 
this was so in fact. It was enough to know that there were 
many Protestants who did not think it was good enough. 


We cannot on the present occasion deal with all the Duke’s 
detailed criticisms of the Bill, with much of which we are in 
agreement; but we may note that he gave a partial support 
to the claim that facilities for denominational teaching should 
be granted in all schools. There were thousands of schools in 
the country, declared the Duke, against which no voice of 
complaint had ever been raised, which offended no conscience, 
and which worked to the satisfaction of parents and children. 
“With regard to such schools as these, and under such cir- 
cumstances as I have de: «bed, I am tempted to ask, why 
cannot you leave them aloner” The Duke ended by expressing 
general agreement with the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
speech, but added that he could not agree that any 
opportunity for a great measure had been lost. On the 
contrary, he thought that the question could have been dealt 
witb in a much less rigorous way. It would be the business 











of the House of Lords to show that there were alternatives 
to these violent and unnecessary disturbances of our 
educational system, which, with all its faults, had for 
thirty-six years done good work. Until they knew how their 
efforts in this direction would be regarded by the other House 
“they would not be called upon to take the final and 
momentous decision which at some later period they might 
have to take, and which might involve consequences far wider 
than any involved in connection with the present measure.” 


On the evening of Friday week a mass rheeting in connexion 
with the Conference of the National Union of Conservative 
Associations was held in the Albert Hall under the presidency 
of the Duke of Northumberland. Mr. Balfour, who was the 
principal speaker, devoted himself, not to the question of re- 
organisation which had agitated the Conference, but to the 
easier task of criticising the policy of the Government. It 
was, he said, in spite of all disclaimers, a “ Government by 
mandate,” which meant the negation of reason or argument, 
and therefore an unwarrantable use of the Closure. He 
criticised Mr. Haldane’s Army proposals on the ground that 
till you have found the machinery for expansion it is lunacy 
to reduce what you have already got. But the most important 
part of the speech was devoted to the question of the new 
Constitution for the Transvaal. He disclaimed any intention 
of “using our Colonial Empire as a pawn in the party game,” 
but he complained that in this matter of Imperial importance 
no information bad been given to enable the House of 
Commons to take an intelligent view of the question. All 
that the country had fought for in the war was at stake, and 
if we put the power of determining the destiny of South 
Africa into the hands of our late enemies, who bad not even 
a numerical superiority, we should be imperilling the very 
existence of the British Empire. The British Colonist all 
over the world would be entitled to say that “the Empire of 
which be was proud offers no safeguards to him.” 


On Wednesday evening the British Association opened its 
annual meeting at York, when the President, Dr. E. Ray 
Lankester, delivered bis address. He chose for his subject 
the progress which had been made during the past quarter of a 
century in various branches of science, He dealt mainly with 
chemistry, and especially with the subject of radio-activity ; 
but his address included also a masterly review of the work 
done in astronomy, geology, physiology, and psychology. 
Under the title of “ Darwinism,” he reviewed the progress of 
biological science in developing the great theory of evolution, 
which, in his opinion, was more firmly established than ever. In 
conclusion, he dealt with the attitude of the Government to 
science, preaching a sermon from Mr. Haldane’s favourite text, 
and, as was appropriate in a Cathedral city, he defended the 
harmony between the scientific and religious spirits. “‘ Religion,” 
said Bishop Creighton, “ means the knowledge of our destiny 
and the means of fulfilling it,” and no better definition of 
science also could be desired. 





The Report of Mr. Norman’s Committee on London Cabs 
and Omnibuses recommends that the “privilege” system be 
suspended for a year, so that it may be seen whether the 
railway companies can get on without it. As a substitute it 
recommends what is known as the “ Waterloo system,” under 
which any cab may enter the station-yard on payment of one 
penny. To prevent the use of badges by unlicensed drivers, 
it is proposed to issue badges in different colours for different 
years, so that identification may be easy. The four-mile 
radius is to be maintained, with certain anomalies removed. 
Every driver of a motor-omnibus outside the Metropolitan 
Police area is to be the holder of an official certificate of com- 
petency,—a provision framed in view of the recent Handcross 
accident. All motor-omnibuses shall require official sanction 
before their routes are selected, in order to limit the disturbance 
of dwelling-houses, and heavy traffic shall be confined to main 
routes. Finally, the Report recommends the introduction of 
the “hour-mile” taxameter system, the fares for the first 
half-mile being 6d. and 8d. for a horse-cab and a motor-cab 
respectively, and increasing on a graded scale. A two-mile 
drive, the present limit of the shilling cab fare, will cost 1s. 3d 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. June 21st 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 87$—on Friday week 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EDUCATION BILL IN THE LORDS. 


HOUGH the second reading of the Education Bill 
will not have passed the Lords before we go to 
press, it is obvious that they mean to treat the measure 
with a full sense of responsibility, and that their object 
will be to amend it in what we may describe as essentially a 
Liberal spirit, and not to reject the opportunity offered for 
a national settlement of the Education question. With 
the main part of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s speech 
we find ourselves in agreement. It was most natural that 
he should recall to the nation the splendid work done in 
the past for education, secular and religious, by the Church 
of England, and most natural also that he should make 
that truly national work the basis of a claim for considera- 
tion by the party now in power. Again, though we think 
the tone of the Archbishop was in some respects too pessi- 
mistic, we agree generally with the amendments which he 
demanded in outline. Weare at one with him in regretting 
deeply that the Bill does not give a guarantee that there 
shall be daily teaching of the elements of Christianity in 
all our schools. The Bill goes so near to making this 
provision, and is so clearly in essence an anti-secularist 
Bill, that we cannot but regret that it does not go 
further and render it impossible that any local authority, 
out of whim, prejudice, or indifference, shall banish 
religious instruction from its schools. We should like, 
indeed, to see the best and most liberal form of Cowper- 
Temple religious instruction, which we are not ashamed to 
say we value very highly, made obligatory under a national 
syllabus framed on the lines of those used in London, 
Hampshire, Surrey, and, indeed, in the greater part of 
England. But even if this cannot be done in the present 
Bill, we at any rate are thankful that the “ moral 
monster” of secularism—a creature which deserves that 
title far better than the elementary Christian teaching to 
which it was originally applied—has been banned and 
banished ; that it has been recognised that it is the duty 
of the State to concern itself with religious instruc- 
tion ; and that Christianity is not to be treated by it as an 
affair purely of private concern, like aesthetics and other 
matters with which the nation had better not bother its 
head. The extremists on the Church side have denounced 
the Bill as the establishment of Cowper-Templeism. As 
supporters of the Establishment principle—the principle 
that the State ought to concern itself with matters of 
religion—we admit the accusation, and are frankly glad 
that the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, common to 
all Churches and sects, have been established among us. 


We also agree with the Archbishop that, if possible, 
provision should be made that religious instruction shall 
be given by those who are competent to give it, and we 
believe that this may be secured without any sectarian 
tests, but by the good sense and good feeling of those who 
appoint the teachers. Indeed, it seems to us that, granted 
that the giving of religious instruction is one of the duties 
of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, as it will be in 
practically all the schools in the country, it would be 
absurd not to allow their competency to give such 
instruction to be considered. Needless to say, it must 
be made clear that such competency belongs to the Non- 
conformist quite as much as to the Churchman. In cases 
where a syllabus exists, and that is in almost all cases, why 
should it not be allowable to ascertain whether the school 
teacher is competent to give such teaching? This matter 
will, however, we believe, tend to settle itself, for we cannot 
imagine that Englishmen possessed of any sense of 
responsibility would ever select a school teacher without 
considering his fitness to give religious as well as other 
instruction. The Archbishop's objection that the present 
Bill contains no guarantee that the children who need 
religious instruction most will attend to receive it, is one 
which has our warmest approval. There is, however, we 
thiuk, little doubt that the House of Commons will accept 
an amendment making religious instruction part of the 
regular curriculum, and insisting that it shall be given in 
school hours. The fact that such a proposal was only 
beaten in the House of Commons by sixteen votes would’ 
render it impossible for that House to reject a Lords 








a 
amendment making attendance at religious instructiog 
compulsory, subject, of course, to a Conscience Clause, 

Though there was much in the Archbishop’s speech 
with which we heartily agree, there were one or two 
omissions from that speech which we cannot but deplore, 
We wish that he had found it possible to condemn 
the reckless, the violent, the unjust, and therefore jp 
the highest sense anti-Christian and anti-religious, spirit 
in which the opposition to the Bill has been conducted by 
the extreme party in the Church of England. Theattacks 
upon Cowper-Temple teaching, a system of teaching under 
which half the working class in the country have received 
religious instruction during the past thirty years, have dong 
incalculable mischief. When Nonconformists, and Church. 
men also, who value such instruction, and who have a deep 
sense of the sacredness of Bible teaching, are told that it 
is worthless from the religious point of view, and that it is 
even subversive of Christianity, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that they harden their hearts and determine that the 
men who can say such things shall be allowed as little 
interference as possible with the education of the country, 
Had the Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking as the leader 
of the Church of England, reproved those who have 
indulged in such excitable and injurious talk, and publicly 
repudiated their allegations, he would, we cannot help 
thinking, have done a great deal to make it easier for the 
House of Commons to accept the Lords’ amendments and 
to modify the Bill in the directions in which reasonable 
and moderate men desire that it should be modified. 
The fact that the ill-judged words of the extremists 
are allowed to go umrepudiated will, we fear, have 
the result of making the ordinary Liberal Member of 
Parliament, whether Nonconformist or Churchman, adopt 
an attitude fatal to a national settlement of the question. 
That attitude may be thus expressed :—“ The Church of 
England people are quite impossible. They are so fanatical 
and narrow-minded that they will not admit that any 
religious teaching but their own has any Christianity in it; 
and, though they do not dare to say so quite openly, they 
evidently regard the teaching of the Bible as in itself worth- 
less, if not even injurious. Therefore, the less they have to 
do with the teaching of the children the better it will be 
for the nation.” We admit that this view of the attitude 
even of the extremists is in reality a travesty of the 
facts, and that many of the men who follow Lord Hugh 
Cecil in the use of intemperate language are not in heart 
or in practice as narrow as they seem. Nevertheless, there 
is a real danger that this travesty even of the extremists’ 
views will be taken to be the authentic position of the 
Church. Amid the babble of the political auction-room 
only a clear, loud voice stating plain facts is sure of a 
hearing, and therefore, as we have said, we must express 
our deep regret that the Archbishop did not in the name 
of all moderate and thinking Churchmen more expressly 
repudiate what we feel sure he in his heart repudiates, 
—namely, the allegation that the religious instruction 
which it was agreed thirty years ago should be the form 
of religious instruction given by the State is either 
ultimately or immediately “subversive of Christianity.” 
In truth, it has laid the foundation of Christianity 
in the hearts of millions of children, a foundation upon 
which the superstructure of Christian practice, whether in 
the Established Church or in the Free Churches, has 
been built up. 

Though when the Bill left the House of Commons it 
seemed that little or no progress had been made in the 
direction of compromise or agreement, we still feel 
optimistic in regard to what will happen next November. 
We believe that the rest from controversy during the 
holidays—a rest which we mean to maintain in our corre- 
spondence columns—will have a beneficial effect on both 
sides, and that when the autumn comes they will be 
ready to come to an agreement. As to the exact nature of 
that agreement we cannot, of course, profess to prophesy. 
We venture to think, however, that when the Bill 
ultimately receives the Royal Assent, as we believe 
it will receive it, it will be found that most, if not all, 
of what we have ventured to call the Spectator’s five 
points will be contained in it. That is, the Bill will 
provide (1) that teachers in transferred schools may give 
denominational religious instruction when they can do so 
without interfering with their other duties; (2) that 
facilities for denominational teaching shall be given to all 
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ominations in all schools ; (5) that Clause IV. shall be 
made mandatory ; (4) that religious instruction, whether 
denominational or undenominational, shall be given as 

t of the regular curriculum and i n school hours, though 
subject, of course, to the parents’ right of withdrawing a 
child; and (5) that Voluntary schools, except in single- 
school areas, shall be allowed to “ contract themselves out ” 
and return to the system which prevailed before 1902,— 
that is, will get Government grants but not rate-aid. 
Such amendments of the Bill are so reasonable and so 
Liberal in the true sense that we cannot believe that the 
Government will rather let their Bill fall altogether than 


accept them. 





THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 


HE test by which the Constitution of the Transvaal 
should be tried is, in our opinion, the democratic 
fest. When self-government is given to any part of the 
British Empire, a true democracy should be established. 
But it is the essential principle of democracy that the will of 
the majority shall prevail. It should be, then, the business 
of the present Government, in promulgating a self-governing 
Constitution for the Transvaal, to introduce a system which 
secures that the will of the majority shall prevail. Owing 
to the way in which the population is distributed in the 
Transvaal, that is no doubt an exceedingly difficult task 
(granted that the principle of proportional representation 
cannot be applied), but it is by no means impossible. 

Adopting this democratic test, what are we to say as to 

the Constitution announced by the Government in both 
Houses on ‘Tuesday? If the adult males in the Transvaal 
are considered, the British are in a majority of over 
twenty thousand on a total of about ninety thousand. 
The Constitution ought, then, if possible, to be so arranged 
that the British majority of twenty thousand should 
be more or less faithfully reproduced in the representa- 
tive Assembly, and so the predominance of the majority 
of the population secured. Unhappily, the plan for the 
distribution of electoral power under the new Constitution 
cannot be said to stand this test successfully. It is even 
possible that it will give a majority of two or three to 
the Boer minority, while, on the other hand, the most that 
it is likely to do for the British majority in the country 
is to give them a majority in the representative House of 
three or four. We do not mean to be too pessimistic 
about the result of the Constitution, for it may well 
happen that the new system of government will work 
out better in practice than on paper; but it cannot be 
said that the essential condition of democracy is secured 
beyond all doubt, and that the will of the majority 
is certain to prevail. In truth, we are face to face with 
the situation with which we have so often been threatened 
by the advocates of proportional representation. They 
have repeatedly told us that our present system of repre- 
sentation only secures the will of the majority by an 
accident, and that it is perfectly possible to conceive 
circumstances in which the minority would obtain 
command of representative institutions and so com- 
pletely deprive the majority of their right to rule. 
Hitherto the answer has been that this was a hypo- 
thetical danger, and that as practical men we need 
not consider it. In the case of the Transvaal, how- 
ever, we are bound to confess that we are running not 
a small, but a very great, risk of installing a minority in 
power under representative institutions, and installing 
them in power in a country where the interests of the 
British Empire make it essential that the will of the 
majority shall prevail. Our want of logic in political 
matters is finding us out. The reply of the Government to 
the allegation that their Constitution is not democratic in 
spirit is, we presume, that the population of the Transvaal 
is grouped in so curious a way that it is impossible, short 
of proportional representation, to devise any scheme which 
will give the majority its rights. We cannot agree. We 
believe that it would have been possible to devise a system 
far more just in practice to the majority. 

With the Government's proposal to confer the suffrage 
on all adult white males we are in general agreement, 
though we recognise that without a property qualification 
many difficulties may arise in withholding the vote from 
the native and coloured population. The decision adopted 
in reyard to the coloured inhabitants of the Transvaal is 





one which, we presume, will gain the assent of a large 
portion of the white population of the Transvaal. At the 
same time, it may easily work grave injustice. If the 
condition of European birth or European descent is to be 
enforced strictly and logically, it must exclude persons 
who are partly of African descent. Now it is notorious 
that a very considerable number of the Boers are partially 
of African descent. Are we to inquire into the pedigrees 
of such persons? Clearly, it would be impossible to do so 
without the most odious inquisition. But the result of 
this will be, as we pointed out a fortnight ago, that a man 
with a strain of African blood will get the vote if he isa 
Boer, but will not obtain it if he has British proclivities, 
for the coloured Boer may claim his right as a former 
burgher, and in any case it is notorious that the men of 
British descent with an admixture of native blood are not 
by any means so readily admitted to be white men as are 
the Boers in the same position. 

The question of the Upper House in the new Constitu- 
tion is one of the very greatest importance. The Govern- 
ment propose to begin by nominating this Upper House. 
That appears to us to be an unfortunate decision. In 
our view, the Upper House offers an opportunity of 
redressing the wrong done to the majority in the case of 
the Lower House. Why should not the analogy of the 
Cape be followed, and the Upper House from the first be 
elected under a system of proportional representation ? 
If such a system, with large areas, say five or six, so 
arranged as to contain in each of them what we may call 
specimens of the various interests in the country, were 
established, a great deal would have been done to protect 
the rights of the majority. In these circumstances we 
hope that the advocates of proportional representation 
will, before the final decision is taken, do their best to 
induce the Government to adopt from the beginning the 
Cape system rather than that of nomination. 

We are glad to note that the Constitution is to contain 
clauses for the protection of the natives from legislation 
which may impose disabilities on them that are not 
imposed on Europeans, and also that it is proposed to 
reserve Swaziland to the direct administration of the 
High Commissioner. We are also glad to see that a 
clause in the Constitution provides that “no law will be 
assented to which sanctions any condition of service or 
residence of a servile character.” We note again with 
satisfaction that an experiment is going to be tried at some 
of the Robinson mines to see how large a proportion of 
white labour can be profitably employed in association with 
coloured labour, and that Mr. Creswell is to be entrusted 
with the conduct of that experiment. Another matter in 
regard to which we can express hearty satisfaction is the 
provision concerning land settlement. We regret, how- 
ever, that some provision is not made in the Constitution 
to protect the interests of the National Scouts in case of a 
Boer majority and a Boer Executive. We are under the 
most sacred of obligations to protect these men, and, 
considering the spirit displayed towards them by the 
Boers, we hold that some extra precautions are needed. 
The proposals in regard to the sum of ten millions, the 
underwriting of which was undertaken by the mining 
magnates of Johannesburg, will, we trust, settle the many 
difficulties that have arisen in regard to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s unwise and anti-Imperial attempt to saddle the 
Transvaal with what was in effect a tribute to the 
Mother-country. The proposal is that the ten millions 
guaranteed to be underwritten shall be raised and spent 
in the internal development of the Colony. That is a 
proposal which we have supported from the very 
beginning, and we are delighted that at last it is to be 
carried out. 

Before we leave the subject of the Constitution, we 
desire to express our earnest hope that the British section 
of the Colony, even though they may be disappointed and 
may feel that the rights of the majority have not been 
fully respected, will honestly endeavour to work the 
Constitution fairly and straightforwardly and in a practical 
spirit. ‘The essential points in the future policy are, in our 
opinion, two. In the first place, if they obtain, as we 
still hope and believe they will, a majority in the Legisla- 
ture, they should enter into negotiations with the Colony 
of Natal for a scheme of amalgamation under which the 
two Colonies will be united in one political community. 
No doubt there will be many arguments of a provincial 
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character produced both on the part of Natal and of the 
Transvaal against such amalgamation, but if the British 
inhabitants in both Colonies think rather of the general 
interests of the Empire and of South Africa, they will, we 
believe, realise that amalgamation has become a prime 
duty. If the Transvaal and Natal were to be united, 
British supremacy would be secured, but secured without 
any injustice or injury to the Dutch. South Africa would 
then contain two great Colonies, the Cape and the new 
Colony. In one of these the British element would hold 
its own, while in the other it would be in the ascendant. 
Between them would be the Orange River Colony, where 
complete Dutch ascendancy need not then prove injurious. 
The internal advantage to the Transvaal of sharing with 
the people of Natal the right to control the road to 
the sea would be very great, while, on the other hand, 
the people of Natal would benefit by being able to rely 
upon the wealth of their neighbour. At present Natal 
bears an unfairly large burden. For example, in putting 
down the Zulu rebellion Natal was in reality doing a work 
that was necessary for the safety of South Africa as a 
whole. Yet practically the whole cost has fallen upon 
Natal alone. If Natal were joined with the Transvaal in 
a@ new community, the burden of the £600,000 thus 
expended would be more fairly distributed. 


The second policy which we most strongly hold should 
influence the people of the Transvaal is the maintenance 
of the Colony as a white man’s country, and the sub- 
stitution for the semi-servile labour of imported and 
indentured Chinamen of a larger proportion of white 
labour. As long as the Chinamen remain in the Trans- 
vaal under existing conditions the Transvaal will be 
unable to take her true position in the Empire, for, 
disguise the fact as we will, the presence of the imported 
Chinese indentured labourer tends to exclude the white 
man and to prevent what we all desire,—that more white 
men should make their homes in the Colony. In truth, 
the introduction of Chinese indentured labourers was the 
greatest blow ever given to British influence in South 
Africa. It is our hope that the people of the Transvaal 
will come to realise this fact, and, having realised it, will 
take the steps necessary to right the evil done in 1904. 





THE MARCH OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


N the slow, heavy-footed way which befits the vastness 

of the Empire and the partial awakening of its 
multitudes, the Russian Revolution is marching forward. 
Observers of the West were somewhat surprised that the 
Dissolution of the Duma was not immediately followed by 
a popular uprising or an immediate panic in Russian 
securities. They forgot that Russia is an agricultural 
continent rather than a kingdom, that its capital is 
fettered in bonds of steel, that its swiftest means of 
internal communication are in the hands of the Govern- 
ment alone, and that, with its Duma suppressed, its people, 
the peasantry especially, have no organ through which 
their united will can be expressed. From the moment of 
the convocation of the States-General the people of France 
were never without a mouth, and until the “ bronze artillery 
officer ” shot down the “ Sections” they were never without 
an “army of revolution.” ‘The Russian people moves 
heavily, and may take years before its general will is 
effective, its movement being that of the glacier rather 
than the avalanche. Still, it is moving. The men whom 
we in our Constitutional comfort consider “ extremists,” 
and who for that matter are extremists, have on 
the disappearance of the Duma resumed the direction 
of opinion, and are directing it as might be expected 
from the conditions which impede their march. Owing 
to the immense strength of the Government, and 
the unsparingness in the use of force which necessarily 
results from the tradition of serfdom, the Russian masses 
when disappointed see no alternative but sanguinary 
rushes against all who rule, and such rushes are, while 
the troops remain loyal, most dangerous to make. The 
ple being Slav—that is, essentially stubborn and slow, 
But liable to sudden accesses of fury—the rushes are 
made here and there; but the general rising will not come 
until the prairie as a whole has caught fire. It seems to 


be catching now, one marked feature of the scene being 
the amazing distances at which we see the sudden bursts 
Now it is in the Caucasus, and then in 


of smoke. 
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Finland, where the revolt both of soldiers and 
though as yet confusedly described, seems to 
serious. 

The revolutionaries have this week published two 
appeals. The first is to the peasantry, and is substantial] 
a promise that if they will declare war upon the Government 
they shall have the land. This is the one concession for 
which the peasantry are thirsting, which they hoped for 
from the Duma, and without which the other demand 
contained in the popular war cry, “ Land and liberty!” 
would seem to them unreal. The Government “has 
definitely refused this demand, and has resolved, rather 
to our surprise, to take its final stand upon the sanetity 
of landed property,—an unexpected resolution, for in the 
decrees of emancipation much land in private possession 
was expropriated. Whenever, therefore, the peasantry 
seize an estate, troops are sent to punish the “rioters”: 
and though the troops do not always succeed, the 
extremists find it necessary to dissipate the long-standing 
dread of them by a formal appeal to the soldiery to join 
the Revolution. This appeal is a most remarkable docu. 
ment. It goes far beyond any appeal made in the French 
Revolution, and though the phrases employed are often 
those of the international revolutionaries, the “ people” 
being described as though the upper classes made no part of 
it, it is penetrated throughout with specially Slav feeling. 
“ Remember,” say the draughtsmen, not without eloquence, 
“that you are the children of peasants, that you are the 
children of the Russian people, and that at the same time 
in the villages where you were born your own brothers 
who are remaining at home are also agitating, and also 
demanding Land and Liberty, and that the Government is 
sending other troops to shoot and beat them.” And then 
the authors, who must know their people thoroughly, offer 
a bribe in the shape of redress for the special soldier 
grievances. ‘ Why will you defend the Government? Do 
you yourselves live so well? Are you not yourselves ina 
state of servitude? You are in a worse state of bondage 
than all others. You are given slavish employment as officers’ 
servants. You are all tormented in disciplinary battalions. 
For every free word you are sent to hard labour or shot. 
We, the representatives of the people, wished to improve 
your lot. We wished to promulgate laws for the reduction 
of military service to two years, for the abolition of 
soldiers’ employment as servants, for the payment of a 
monthly wage to soldiers, and for the effective prevention 
of all insults to the rank-and-file by those placed over them.” 
The words we have italicised would not, we think, appear 
in the military cahiers des doléances of any other people, 
but they will be found in Russia, as we have pointed out 
before, in every regimental statement of grievances. They 
express the inner pride of the Slav, and adumbrate that 
deadly feud between officers and men which, born in the 
slave-holding time, has for ages impaired like a dry rot 
the discipline of the Russian Army. They will have their 
effect in every barrack, and, even if they do not produce 
mutiny, will everywhere increase that reluctance to fire 
upon the people which even now deprives the Government 
of half its natural powers. 

It follows, then, that the new Revolution must succeed ? 
We believe that it will succeed, for we cannot believe that 
a white people suddenly awakened to consciousness can be 
placed again under a system essentially Asiatic. But as 
regards Russia we are historians and not partisans, and 
should regard the reduction of the Empire to a condition 
of anarchy as a great misfortune for the future of Europe, 
her States being thereby thrown completely out of equili- 
brium. We must, therefore, once more point out that 
some of the conditions of the problem remain absolutely 
unknown. It seems impossible that a great Government 
in its dying throes—or, if you wish, in the throes of 
incipient convalescence—should not produce a great man 
capable of using what remains to it of power. Even the 
later Empire produced one, the energy and admini- 
strative skill of Leo I. having, if we may trust Finlay’s 
vast knowledge, so restored its machinery that though it 
had seemed rotten and on the point of disappearance, 
it lived on for more than five hundred years. At 
the same time, we must remember that the house of 
Bourbon evolved no such strong man, and displayed an 
almost unintelligible incapacity to discover or to use among 
its thousands of devotees one competent Vizier. And it is 
at least equally impossible to believe that with an Empire 
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of more than a hundred millions of people thrown 
into one huge welter of confusion, with its habits 
and its beliefs all melting from it, no strong man 
should arise upon the popular side to give coherence 
to that vast but amorphous mass of hatreds which 
now threatens to drown the great house of Romanoff 
in a sea of blood. That, our readers will justly say, is 
rhetoric; but if they will read the popular proclamations 
carefully, they will see in them an undertone of menace as 
threatening as the outspoken fury of the French Terrorists. 
What we all who look on from the West desire to see is 
compromise ; but compromise is not inherent in the Slav 
pature, and Russian administrators, like Russian peasants, 
are unaccustomed to believe in anything except a display 
of force. They are appointed to administer laws, but have 
always been authorised in times of emergency to set the 
laws aside, and are, in fact, trained to a tyranny which, in 
spite of much evidence in their history, is not, we think, 
the natural desire of the Slav peoples. Submission to 
autocracy was originally forced on them by external attack 
from Asia, and we do not see in the village institutions 
which they themselves have built any evidence of confi- 
dence in the one-man power, or any evidence of disposition 
to disobey proceeding from anarchic individualism. If 
Russia settles down, whether as Monarchy or as Republic, 
she may yet settle to something more peaceful and lasting 
than the world expects; but for such settlement leaders 
would appear to indispensable, and where are the 
leaders on either side ? 





A FOOL'S PARADISE. 


E confess that the Government policy with regard to 

the reduction of the shipbuilding programme 

makes us a little uneasy. Our feeling is based not so 
much upon the actual reductions as on the arguments used 
by Ministers to justify them. The programme sanctioned 


by the late Government is to be reduced by one battleship of | 


the ‘ Dreadnought’ type, three ocean-going destroyers, and 
four submarines. Moreover, in the Estimates for the year 
1907-8 provision will be made for only three armoured 
vessels, instead of the four which have hitherto been 
regarded as the necessary annual complement. Now we 
have no ill-will to reductions if they are reasonable, for 
we do not wish to see one needless penny spent on 
the Navy or any other Service. The conservation 
of the national wealth is in itself one of the strongest 
of protective measures. The primary motive of the 
Government was doubtless the saving of two and a 
half millions, and we have no quarrel with economy, pro- 
vided it does not damage greater interests. For economy, 
as we have often pointed out, can never be a substantive 
policy, and if it is erected into an end in itself, the 
result will be catastrophe. The Government defence 
takes two lines, according as the voice is that of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty or that of the First Lord. 
Both agree that, in the opinion of our expert naval 
advisers, our Navy remains sufficiently strong for all 
our needs. But Mr. Robertson in the House of 
Commons talked a great deal about the necessity 
of setting a good example to other nations, and 
going to the Hague Conference with some proofs of 
our bona fides. He held out international disarmament 
as a practicable ideal, and defended reduction as a first step 
towards it. Lord T'weedmouth took a more sensible line. 
Foreign shipbuilding programmes on which our original 
estimates were based liid not progressed very far, and in 
many cases had been cut down. It was, therefore, needless 
to act as if they were being pushed on vigorously. The 
relative superiority of Great Britain might be maintained 
at a smaller cost, since the actual strength of her 
neighbours was decreasing or stationary. Further, it 
was desirable not to spend money rashly, since new 
inventions were constantly being made; and by post- 
poning construction we might be able to perfect our 
existing types, and to save expenditure on types which 
might have been superseded. These, so far as they 
go, are sound arguments; but, as Mr. Balfour pointed 
out, the various parts of the Government defence 
do not harmonise. If the Sea Lords tell us we are as 
strong as ever, then what is the Da of our posing 
before the Hague Conference as self-constituted martyrs 
in the cause of disarmament? On our own admission, we 








are getting the same power at a less cost, and the economy 
is a benefit and not a sacrifice. 

The whole attitude of the Government is so vague and 
self-conflicting that the country may well ask to be 
reassured. The kind of argument usede.g., that 
France, being our ally, may be eliminated from the list of 
our possible foes—shows a complete misunderstanding of 
our naval policy. We must take our precautions for 
defence on the hypothesis that the worst may happen. 
Our shipbuilding programme, which is a thing that 
requires time and elaborate preparation, must not be 
governed by the friendly or hostile relations which exist at 
the moment, but on the cold, hard facts of our neighbours’ 
strength. The world, for its purpose, must be considered 
as exclusively composed of possible enemies. Lord Cawdor 
quoted the apposite instance of the Speech from the 
Throne in 1792, in which it was announced that friendly 
assurances from foreign nations justified reduction of 
armaments, whereas before the year was out England had 
entered upon a twenty-years’ war. The Government have 
kept repeating that, in the opinion of their expert advisers, 
the reduction is justified, but they have declined to give 
any assurances as to whether the two-Power standard has 
been maintained. We have no special attachment to any 
mechanical standard—two-Power or three-Power—all we 
ask is a standard of security. But we cannot but 
feel that, looking at the naval strength of the world, 
the two-Power standard, with a margin of ten per 
cent. for contingencies, is the minimum of safety. 
The wastage of war, as revealed in the Far East, 
demands an ample margin in any calculation of 
relative strength, as Lord Goschen pointed out in his 
speech in Monday’s debate. If v> are to prevent the 
worst contingency arising, we must show ourselves prepared 
to meet it. The Government have given us no informa- 
tion on this vital matter, and it is more than probable that 
our programme of construction, so far at least as the great 
battleships are concerned, falls below what we believe to 
be the standard of safety. That standard may be, as the 
Prime Minister declared, only a “rough guide”; but if it 
is abandoned, we are entitled to know that its place has 
been taken by some principle which not less adequately 
preserves our security. 

The reference to the forthcoming Hague Conference 
will carry little conviction. If the Government are right 
and we are as strong as ever, we will get no credit 
for our altruism; and if we are less strong, we shall 
merely speak with less authority. ‘The way in which 
the proposed reductions have been received in Paris shows 
how a friendly nation regards this pioneering in the cause 
of disarmament. As we said last week, we believe that 
ideal to be a chimera. We have no desire to make light 
of the Hague Conference, and we sincerely trust that it 
may promote the valuable policy of international arbitration; 
but all the Conferences in the world will never bring dis- 
armament by agreement one step nearer. ‘The nations do 
not spend money on battleships out of the pure joy of 
rivalry, but because their national necessities demand them. 
Lord Goschen in his admirable speech has put very clearly 
the true position with regard to Germany :— 

“Tf there was an idea that Germany was arming against our- 
selves, he thought that was a mistake; if it was thought that 
Germany was arming against France, or Russia, or any particular 
Power, he thought that also was a mistake. Why did Germany 
push on her naval expansion, while France would be compelled 
to do the same? Not from aggression, but from a settled policy. 
She required more territory for her teeming millions. ..... 
Her Ministers might say they were a peaceful Power. They had 
no desire for war. But they had an Imperial German policy. 
Was it likely that anything that would happen at the Hague 
Conference would arrest what they considered to be their mission, 
—what the Emperor considered to be a mission placed upon him- 
self to expand the German power? Those who thought so were 
living in a fool’s paradise.” 

This is an excellent statement of what we believe to be 
the truth. If nations were likely to come into conflict 
merely from pique or quarrelsomeness, or if armies and 


| navies were only maintained through fear of aggression, 
| then international disarmament might be a reasonable 


dream. But when a nation follows with all earnestness a 
policy which in the long run will bring it into conflict 
with the policy of another nation, as we believe to be the 
case with Germany, it is idle to expect either nation 
to disarm. The possible aggressor is asked to give up 
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his national ideal, the possible object of attack to surrender 
his chance of defence. We sincerely regret that the 
Government should have raised grave doubts in the minds 
of many people about what may be a perfectly reasonable 
reduction by associating it with this “ fool’s paradise.” 





LOCAL EXPENDITURE AND LOCAL ESTIMATES. 


E shall not be accused of setting an exaggerated 
value on Mr. Holt Schooling’s opinion by reason 
of any general agreement with him on financial questions. 
He is so ardent a Tariff Reformer that even when he is 
writing on local finance he cannot abstain from directing 
side-blows at “sham Free-Trade,” or from identifying “the 
local finance fetiches of Municipal Enterprise, Reproductive 
Undertakings, Benefits to the Public,” with such “ fetich 
words” as “ Free-Trade” and “Free Food.” But difference 
from Mr. Schooling on one point does not preclude agree- 
ment with him upon other points. Though we think him 
wrong on the question of Imperial taxation, we are 
altogether at one with him upon the kindred question of 
local taxation. His article on this subject in the current 
number of the Fortnightly Review deserves to be read and 
laid to heart by all municipal electors. They will there 
read how much they are paying now for objects in which 
they have often only the remotest interest, and how certain 
the burden is to increase unless the municipality to which 
they belong adopts a new and more accurate method of 
estimating its liabilities. 

Of the increase in local rates it is almost useless to 
speak. We have grown so accustomed to think in millions 
that bare figures have no longer any terror for us. That 
whereas thirty years ago every man, woman, and child in 
the country paid 16s. 2d. yearly to the rate-collector, they 
paid 28s. 6d. in 1901-2, hardly attracts a passing notice. 
This, however, is not the whole of the burden which sits 
so lightly on us. Though the municipalities have nearly 
doubled their expenditure, they have not paid their way. 
By the side of this increase in the local rate there has been 
a more than corresponding increase in the local debt. 
Thirty years ago this amounted to £3 15s. 3d. per head of 
population. In 1901-2 it had reached £10 10s.7d. Even 
these figures do not show the whole of the growth. These 
higher rates are paid in many instances on a higher 
valuation and on a greatly increased amount of property. 
One very remarkable fact about local finance is that the 
ratepayer is no more inclined to economy when Imperial 
taxation is high than he is when Imperial taxation is low. 
In 1899 he was paying 25s. 7d. per head of the population ; 
in 1902 he was paying 28s. 6d. per head. Yet these and 
the intervening years were the years of the South African 
War, and of the sudden jump in the annual national 
expenditure from ninety-four millions to one hundred and 
eighty millions. It might have been thought that the 
more lavishly inclined municipalities would have tried to 
keep down the cost of local government during this 
exceptionally exacting period. They seem, on the contrary, 
to have imposed additional municipal burdens by way of 
consolation for the additional national burdens. 

A partial explanation of this apparent inconsistency is 
to be found perhaps in the increasing number of persons 
—mostly themselves voters in municipal elections—who 
have an individual or class interest in promoting local 
extravagance. Some of them are themselves concerned in 
the works which a municipality carries on. They are 
engaged in providing the necessary plant either as con- 
tractors or firms employed by contractors, and in either 
character new municipal enterprises mean new municipal 
orders. A further influence in the same direction is the 
interest which the committees and others engaged in the 
management or inspection of large undertakings take 
in them. Men who give a considerable part of their 
time to the superintendence of waterworks, highways, 
harbours, schools, sewerage, gasworks, electricity, and tram- 
ways, naturally look with satisfaction on any extension of 
municipal activity in these directions. Besides these, 
there are all the people employed on these works, a large 
number of whom probably have votes for the Municipal 
Council, and may be trusted to use them in defence of the 
candidates who are pledged to extend the area of municipal 
trading. “In England and Wales,” says Mr. Schooling, 
“there are approximately 300,000 members of local spend- 
ing bodies, not counting a large number of persons employed 





by these bodies.” When we remember how few of the 
ratepayers ever take the trouble to vote, it is not wonder. 
ful that at one election after another the advocates , 
municipal trading should be returned. If the whole 
outlay were borne by the actual ratepayers, the evi] would 
be much less. It would be difficult to deny to ratepaye 

the liberty to spend their money as they like, But is 
burdening themselves the authors of this outlay burden 
their successors. Not only did the aggregate local 
expenditure in 1901-2—the last year for which the returng 
are complete—amount to one hundred and twenty-ong 
millions, the local debt in the same year reached threg 
hundred and forty-three millions. This latter figure goes 
on increasing at a quicker rate than the National Debt, 
and without the intervals—sometimes the long interyals— 
during which the National Debt is lessened through the 
operation of the Sinking Fund. Here is the principal 
opportunity of effecting economies. That the local 
authorities will cease from borrowing is not to be expected 
The process is too pleasant to be lightly foregone. But 
debt cannot be incurred without the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, and we hope that this sanction wil] 
not be given in the future with as little inquiry as in 
the past. 


There is another feature in these figures which deserves 
Mr. Burns’s careful attention. Even if we concede that 
municipal trading is in itself a good thing, that Municipal 
Councillors make the best possible men of business, and 
that the public benefits by the substitution of Corporations 
for private employers, we shall still do well to inquire how 
far these municipal undertakings pay their way. It is 
often contended that they do more than this,—that “ the 
debt is justified by the possession of the business created 
by the debt.” Mr. Schooling is willing to admit the 
validity of this plea if the businesses in question “are 
being worked at a profit, or even if they are being worked 
at no profit, but merely with an adequate yearly allowance 
for depreciation of plant, &c., and without any charge 
upon the rates.” But is even the least exacting of these 
conditions satisfied? The accounts supplied by the 
spending authorities of the various municipalities show, 
Mr. Schooling tells us, an average yearly income of 
£15,049,000, as against an average yearly expenditure of 
£12,662,000. This gives an average net profit of £387,000, 
not a large sum, considering the amount of capital on 
which it is earned, but still a sum well on the right side. 
But Mr. Schooling calculates that one hundred and three 
millions of municipal capital are invested in the four 
businesses of waterworks, gasworks, electricity supply, and 
tramways, in all of which “there is much plant and 
machinery that necessitates an ample allowance for 
depreciation.” The amount actually set aside for this 
purpose is £177,000, equal to 3s. 5d. per cent. on the 
capital invested in them. Mr. Schooling, on the 
other hand, thinks that £5 per cent. would be a 
barely sufficient allowance. In other words, taking £5 
per cent. as an adequate deduction if spread over the 
whole capital invested, he puts the corrected yearly 
depreciation at £6,050,000. This brings the corrected 
yearly expenditure to £18,519,000, which means a yearly 
net loss of £5,479,000. Whether Mr. Schooling or the 
local authorities come nearer the truth in their estimates, 
we shall not attempt to decide. Nor is there any need for 
outsiders to take this task upon themselves. ‘There are 
experts in abundance who must know by experience—often 
by melancholy experience—what the average depreciation 
of plant, machinery, and buildings in waterworks, gas- 
works, electricity supply, and tramways comes to; and a 
comparison of their estimates, or of the sums set aside by 
private companies in accordance with their estimates, will 
at once put the Local Government Board and the rate- 
payers in possession of the essential facts. Indeed, it is 
hardly necessary to go so far afield as this. Though the 
sums set aside for depreciation in municipal undertakings 
may be quite inadequate, we may be sure that the sums 
spent in making good that depreciation are not inadequate. 
If the municipalities are to go on supplying water, gas, 
electric lighting, and carrying passengers on their tram- 
cars, the plant and machinery must be kept in working 
order, and nothing can be easier than to ascertain whether 
the sums allowed for this purpose and the sums spent on 
it do or do not tally. Mr. Schooling has examined the 
accounts of one thousand and sixty “ reproductive” under- 
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takings, and finds that in more than half of them the rates 
had to be drawn upon to meet the net yearly loss. More 
significant still, in only eighty-eight out of the one 
thousand and sixty is any answer given to the question 
asked by the Local Government Board: “ What is the 
average annual amount set apart for depreciation ? ’ 
Upon this point we will venture to make two suggestions 
to Mr. Burns. The first is that an answer to this question 
should be insisted on in every case. The second is that 
when the tale of answers is complete, the adequacy of the 
allowance made for depreciation should be examined by a 
strong Departmental Committee, and the results made 
ublic for the benefit of the ratepayers, by whom the 
deficit, if any, will in the end have to be made good. 








A “STUDENT OF FELICITY.” 


HANKS to the industry of Mr. Bertram Dobell, the world 

is the richer to-day by a new poet. We can add the 
name of Thomas Traberne to those of Herbert and Vaughan 
in that small band of seventeenth-century Anglicans who 
produced a mystical religious poetry which is still the 
finest body of sacred verse in our language. Not since 
Campion was unearthed from Elizabethan song-books and 
given his place as one of the truest of our lyric poets, has 
there been a discovery of such importance to lovers of good 
Jiterature. The manner in which it was made is so strange 
that it deserves retelling. About ten years ago two volumes 
of manuseript verses were picked up on a street bookstall for 
a few pence by a man who happened to be an expert in 
bymnology. The purchaser thought that the poetry bore a 
strong resemblance to the work of Henry Vaughan, and sold 
the manuscript to Dr. Grosart, who was so convinced that 
Vaughan was the writer that he set about preparing an edition 
of the Silurist which should include the new discovery. He 
died before he completed it, and the papers came into the 
possession of Mr. Dobell, who also bought at the sale of 
Dr. Grosart’s library a third manuscript volume, which Dr, 
Grosart apparently had not noticed, but which was un- 
doubtedly in the handwriting of the other two. Mr. Dobell 
was convinced that Vaughan was not the author, but was at 
a loss to attribute the work to any known poet. However, he 
found in a volume of seventeenth-century poems one called 
“The Way of Wisdom,” which bore a strong likeness to the 
verses in the manuscript. This poem was traced to a rare 
little book in the British Museum called “ Devout and Sublime 
Thanksgivings,” which was an anonymous and posthumous 
publication. But the editor in his preface referred to the 


author as the private chaplain of the Lord Keeper, Sir | 


Orlando Bridgman, and the Athenae Oxonienses revealed the 
name of this chaplain as one Thomas Traherne, the author 
of two works, “ Roman Forgeries” and “ Christian Ethicks.” 
It remained to examine these volumes, and the final proof 
was found in the “ Christian Ethicks,” which contained one of 
the poems in the manuscript volumes. Further investigation 
proved Traherne to have been born about the year 1636, the son 
of a shoemaker of Hereford, and to have been a commoner of 
Brasenose College, a foundation which half-a-century earlier 
had numbered among its members another West-country 
poet, Richard Barnfield, the author of “As it fell upon a 
day.” He became in time rector of Credenhill, in his native 
county, until Sir Orlando Bridgman made him his chaplain, 
and in the Lord Keeper's house he spent the remainder of his 
short life. 
singularly happy one. “ All things are plentifully provided 
for me without any care at all, my very study of Felicity 
making me more to prosper than all the care in the whole 
world.” He and his slender works to all appearances went 
down into the dust of forgetfulness, until by one of the 
strangest chances in the history of bibliophily this humble 
“student of Felicity ” has become familiar again to those who 
love good men and good poetry. 

His collected poems, a second edition of which has just 
been published (London: Bertram Dobell, 3s. 6d.), give him 
the right to stand very near Herbert and Vaughan in the 
hierarchy of literature. He is a mystic,—one who sees the 
world as the “ garment of God,” who hears melodies that other 
ears are deaf to, who reads in the phenomena of Nature the 
message of the Eternal. To him nothing is common or 


We may take it from his writings that it was a | 





unclean. He walks through life on the tip-toe of expectancy, 
listening always for the angelic voices. Christianity, 
Platonism, and the speculations of the old occultists are all 
blended into one creed, of which the keynotes are wonder and 
delight. He is a Berkeleian, as Mr. Dobell points out, before 
Berkeley :— 
“T could not tell 
Whether the things did there 
Themselves appear, 
Which in my Spirit truly seem’d to dwell ; 
Or whether my conforming Mind 
Were not even all that therein shin’d.” 
These are the commonplaces of great poetry, and not a 
philosophical dogma, as when Coleridge wrote :— 
“ We receive but what we give 
And in our life alone does Nature live.” 
Like Wordsworth, he finds intimations of immortality in child- 
hood, and his version of this conception has so much resem. 
blance to a famous poem of Vaughan’s, that we do not wonder 
at Dr. Grosart identifying the writers :— 
“ How like an Angel came I down! 
How bright are all things here! 
When first among His works I did appear 
O how His glory did me crown! 
The world resembled His Eternity, 
In which my soul did walk; 
And everything that I did see 
Did with me talk. 
The streets were paved with golden stones, 
The boys and girls were mine, 
Oh how did all their lovely faces shine! 
The sons of men were holy ones, 
In joy and beauty they appeared to mo, 
And everything which here I found, 
While like an angel I did see, 
Adorned the ground.” 
But Traherne is no bloodless mystic. He is less of the 
quietist than the passionate lover, for with him, in Plato's 
phrase, the quest of truth does not lack the warmth of 
desire. He exults in the beauties of the world; his 
raptures are never in the abstract, for, though he reads 
into Nature the symbolism of metaphysics, he has a direct 
simple joy in mere loveliness, which gives his lyrics the 
note of human passion. It is this exuberance of delight 
which is his greatest quality, for his reach as a poet seems 
to us to exceed his grasp, and that “ Felicity” which he 
seeks is less evident in his verse than in his spirit. Two 
poems included in the volume, “ The Salutation” and “ On 
News,” must rank among the finest sacred lyrics of that 
century. But we cannot agree with the editor in thinking 
that in the essential qualities of poetry he excels Herbert, and 
Crashaw, and Vaughan. His vitality is greater, but not his 
gift of utterance. He has not Herbert's perfect sense of form 
or the involved richness of Crashaw’s fancy, and he never 
attains to that profound simplicity which makes Vaughan at 
his best unequalled, save by Blake, in this form of poetry. 
There is nothing in Traberne, it seems to us, comparable 
to such poems as “ They are all gone into the world of light,” 
and “I saw Eternity the other night.” He is full of subtle 
and beautiful things, but his mode of expression is apt to 
become monotonous, and we meet rarely in his writings thos® 
lines or phrases where thought and music are wedded in an 
immortal harmony. 

Mr. Dobell promises us an edition of his prose works, and we 
shall eagerly await it, for, judging from the extracts quoted in 
the editor's introduction, Traherne’s prose seems of an even 
finer quality than his verse. Take such a passage as this, in 
which the same conception we have already noted in the 
poems is expressed with, to our mind, a far deeper beauty :— 

“The corn was orient and immortal wheat which never should 
be reaped nor was ever sown. I thought it had stood from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. The dust and stones of the street were 
as precious as gold; the gates were at first the end of the world. 
The green trees when I saw them first through one of the gates 
transported and ravished me ; their sweetness and unusual beauty 
made my heart to leap, and almost mad with ecstasy, they were 
such strange and wonderful things. he Men! O what venerable 
and reverend creatures did the aged seem! Immortal cherubims! 
And young men glittering and sparkling angels, and maids strange 
seraphic pieces of life and beauty! ...... The streets were 
mine, the temple was mine, the people were mine, their clothes 
and gold and silver were mine, as much as their sparkling eyes, 
fair skins, and ruddy faces. The skies were mine, and so were 
the sun and moon and stars, and all the world was mine; and 
I the only spectator and enjoyer of it. I knew no churlish 
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proprieties, no bounds nor divisions; but all proprieties and 
divisions were mine, all treasurers and possessors of them. So that 
with much ado I was corrupted, and made to learn the dirty 
devices of this world, which now I unlearn, and become, as it were, 
a little child again that I may enter into the Kingdom of God.” 
Where did this poor Welsh clergyman learn the secret of 
such exquisite prose? Where, one may ask also, did Bunyan 
learn it, for he has the same simple but unforgettable 
cadences? And Cromwell, snatching a few minutes during 
his campaigns to write to Colonel Valentine Walton to tell 
him of his son’s death, falls without an effort into sentences of 
asimplicity and grace which no tinkering stylist can ever hope 
to imitate. In the seventeenth century the writing of noble 
prose seemed to follow naturally on nobility of mind. 





ANIMAL HEROES. 
o HERO,” Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton writes in his 
new book, “ Animal Heroes” (A. Constable and Co., 
6s. net), “is an individual of unusual gifts and achievements. 
Whether it be man or animal, this definition applies ; and it is 
the histories of such that appeal to the imagination and to the 
hearts of those who hear them.” And so he has taken the 
lives of a number of wild and captive or pet animals, and out 
of the typical incidents and accidents of their careers has 
evolved half-a-dozen heroes,—creatures who do and suffer 
rather more than their fellows. The lives of the heroes, thus, 
are “composite,” but are founded mainly on one particular 
life, and the result, as is usual with Mr. Séton’s stories, is 
wonderfully interesting. How far the stories can be regarded 
as scientific natural history is, of course, another matter. 
There can be no doubt as to the success of the “appeal to 
the imagination.” Few writers excel Mr. Seton, in the modern 
school which began with Mr. Kipling’s “Jungle Books,” in 
enlisting the sympathy of the reader on the side of individual 
animals in the struggle to live; and the fascination of the 
personalities of Little Jack Warhorse, the Slum Cat, Snap, 
the bulldog terrier, and Arnaux, the homing pigeon, is as 
strong as that of any of Mr. Seton’s animals, even though it 
is in some ways less convincing than the fascination of 
Bagheera or Baloo. Occasionally, it would appear, Mr. Seton 
is rewriting history. Little Jack Warhorse, for instance, is 
the name of a rabbit who actually existed; he was a jack- 
rabbit caught up in a big rabbit-drive in the West, and kept 
for coursing. The course was from the starting-pen on one 
side of a large park, across the open ground in front of the 
grand stand, to the Haven, or home-pen, on the other; and the 
Warhorse was faster than any greyhound that was ever 
slipped after him. He was promised his liberty if he covered 
the course thirteen times without giving his pursuers a turn, 
—that is, if he could run straight from the starting-pen 
to the Haven; and his last run, Mr. Seton tells us, 
is still talked about by Kaskadoans, besides having 
already been made immortal in the daily papers. The story 
of Arnaux, the homing pigeon, again, is largely « matter of 
fact. Arnaux was a pigeon who was sent up from a 
steamer in distress, and who actually flew two hundred and 
ten miles home, in a fog, in four hours and forty minutes, and 
so, perhaps, saved the lives of the passengers and crew of the 
drifting steamer. He had a brother, Arnolf, also a pigeon 
with three fine records, and nothing is more moving in the 
book than the reproach of Arnolf’s owner to a brute who 
had shot his pigeon flying home. “There were tears in the 
wrath of the piyeon-man: ‘My bird, my beautiful Arnolf, 
twenty times has he brought vital messages, three times has 
he made records, twice has he saved human lives, and you'd 
shoot him for a pot-pie. I could punish you under the law, 
but I have no heart for such a poor revenge. 


this, if ever again you have a sick neighbour who wants a | 


pigeon-pie, come, we'll freely supply him with pie-breed squabs ; 
but if you have a trace of manhood about you, you will never, 
never again shoot, or allow others to shoot, our noble and 
priceless messengers.’” That is sound enough work, even for 
those who refuse to be so sentimental as to allow that animals 
possess a consciousness in any degree similar to man’s; but 
Mr. Seton is hardly on such safe ground in his description of 
the death of Arnaux himself, shot at on his last homeward 
journey by another brutal gunner, and so falling a victim to 
a pair of peregrine hawks. “A dark stain appeared on his 
bosom, but Arnaux kepton, homeward bound 
the pirates’ castle where the great grim peregrines sat; peering 
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like black-masked highwaymen, they marked the on-com; 

pigeon. Arnaux knew them of old. Many a message was 
lying undelivered in that nest, many a record-bearing plume 
had fluttered away from its fastness. But Arnaux had faced 
them before, and now he came as before,—on, onward, swi 

but not as he had been; the deadly gun had sapped his force 
had lowered his speed. On, on; and the peregrines, biding 
their time, went forth like two bow-bolts; strong me 
lightning-swift they went against one weak and wearied, 
Why tell of the race that followed? Why paint the despair 
of a brave little heart in sight of the home he had craved jn 
vain? In a minute all was over. The peregrines screeched 
in their triumph.” Now, that is surely not a transcript, bat 
a translation. It is the transference into the mind of 
pigeon of the emotions which would be felt by a human being 
who, having been exiled from his home for years, realised that 
he was about to be struck down by a violent death, 
assert that a pigeon is capable of suffering such intense agony 
of thought as sucb a situation would produce in the mind of 
a human being, is to imbue the whole scheme of Nature with 
a cruelty that is unthinkable. It must be admitted that Mr, 
Seton seldom allows himself such latitude of emotion, 
Nothing, for instance, could be more restrained or more 


successful than the narrative of the Slum Cat. The 
contrast between the dignity, the grace, and the 


comfortable habits of a well-fed cat, and the shifts to 
which hunger drives the guttersnipes of catdom, would 
be unhappy enough, if treated on certain lines, to con. 
jure into maiden ladies’ wills any number of codicils 
endowing cats’ homes. But the hero-cat in this book ig 
regarded more wisely. She of the Slums is not happy when, 
full-fed and fat, she wins the gold medal at the cat-show, 
and, purchased with a falsely royal pedigree, is asked to live 
on cream and lie on velvet. She prefers an unfettered life 
among the chimney-tops and the chance of finding an 
occasional fish-head in a rubbish-heap. The story is one of 
the most successful in the collection because of the absence of 
a maudlin insistence, into which the author might so easily 
have fallen, on the miseries afflicting cats which cannot 
depend on regular meals and lined baskets to sleep in. 

Yet the author of “ Animal Heroes” does somehow contrive 
to strike a main note of unhappiness, not the less impressive 
because cold reasoning about the possibilities of pain in the 
scheme of Nature is not always readily listened to, however 
logical may be the syllogisms. Now and then, of course, the 
existence of avoidable suffering on the part of animals is 
unquestionable, and a book may be written with unhappiness 
as the keynote, and be perfectly in accordance with ascertained 
facts. Take, for instance, such a book as “ Black Beauty,” 
which is perhaps still read in some nurseries. The avowed 
object of the writer of the book is to bring to the knowledge 
of the reader the cruelties which may result from the improper 
use of the bearing-rein. But the misery which she describes 
is due to the conditions of an artificial existence. The pain 
inflicted is inflicted by man, and the insistence upon the 
necessity for its removal is not only legitimate, but right. 
But when the pain described is inflicted by animals upon 
animals, under perfectly natural conditions of existence, it 
is surely logical to argue that unhappiness does not enter 
into the scheme of things at all. The scheme must be wise, 
or it would not be the Scheme; and it would not be wise if 
animals felt the unhappiness in contemplating the violent 
endings of lives all round them which human beings would 
feel if they were similarly tortured and preyed upon and 
destroyed. So far, then, as the author of any collection of 
animal-stories contrives to convey the impression that his 
| animal heroes are consciously unhappy in the same sense and 
| to the same degree as men and women can be consciously 
unhappy, he is translating, not transcribing. He is writing, in 
reality, not about animals, but about men. But, of course, that 
line of argument brings you to the equally sound contention 
that if animals cannot be unhappy as men are unhappy, neither 
can they be happy as men understand happiness. . That is 
incontestable; but where, then, it may be asked, is there any 
opportunity for an animal to become a “hero”? The 
| deliberate acceptance of danger or pain in obedience to the 
dictates of what is known to be right is of the essence of 
| heroism: how can that, for animals, be a possibility ? 

It is, of course, impossible. But Mr. Seton would be justi- 
fied in urging that he has already defined and limited the 
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word “bero.” An animal hero is “an individual of unusual 

ts and achievements.” That may, perhaps, be put in 
another way, Which would be that an animal hero is the 
animal who survives. He is perpetually proving himself 
fitter than the others. Little Jack Warhorse gets the 
opportunity of becoming a “hero” because he happens to 
yon faster than the others in the rabbit-drive, and so gets 
caught up in the traps towards which the rabbits are driven 
before the others, who are slower and weaker, arrive. Yet it 
must be owned that in certain senses the definition of an 
animal hero as merely an animal who proves his fitness to 
survive is not wholly satisfying. That is particularly the case 
when the “heroic” action is performed in relation to man,— 
in pursuance, for instance, of such a duty as guarding a child 
from harm. There is room, no doubt, in the contemplation 
of such actions for a good deal of confusion of thought. We 
seem to discern, perhaps very dimly, something akin in the 
uplifting of the being of an animal into a plane near our own. 
P atthat may lead to dangerous argument. One point, at least, 
stands out clearly enough. It is man who makes the animal 
the hero. He does not know that he is a hero himself. No 
other animal admires him as heroic, nor, most certainly, would 
understand how it could be possible for so commonplace 
a creature as Dash, the collie, or Peter, the tom-cat, to 
provide material for books over which wonderful and powerful 
human beings can laugh, or weep, or philosophise. 





COUNTRY BUTTER. 
HE present season of the year is that at which many 
who dwell in cities are beginning to long for the more 
simple rural pleasures, and with the approach of the holiday 
season are inquiring for country lodgings and for farm- 
houses to let all through the countryside. <A certain 
number think no holiday perfect unless it be spent within 
sound of the sea, paddling in its waters, inhaling its ozone, 
pechaps more adventurously sailing on its unstable surface. 
The latter, as a rule, are looking for some entertainment 
which is just a little different from the quest of the former, 
for this seaside sojourn usually implies such delights 
as nigger minstrels, pier concerts, promenades, and the like 
amusements. The former folk, those whose minds turn 
towards the inland farmhouse lodgings, are seeking the more 
purely rural joys. Amongst these simple joys figure very 
prominently those unsophisticated gastronomic enjoyments 
which are most aptly suggested by the touching refrain of 
Calverley’s ballad: “ Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese.” 
When the town dweller goes into the country he is apt to 
expatiate to his friends who have no prospect of a similar 
holiday on the blessings of getting “ fresh-laid eggs, beautiful 
farmhouse milk and cream and butter.” And he smacks 
his lips, looking very greedy and very happy, while his 
friends, condemned to stay in town, look miserable in due 
proportion. 

Undoubtedly it is sad to make such an admission, but 
undoubtedly too it is an admission which veracity requires, 
that all this prospect has to be relegated to the long list of 
lost illusions. Even the alliteration of these last labials is not 
more distasteful to the sophisticated taste than the average 
farmhouse butter to the average educated palate. It is 
not easy to define a taste exactly, but this taste of the 
country butter, which is so very apt to be offensive, is best 
and most readily indicated by the familiar word “cheesy.” 
The butter tastes as if there were a cheese admixture with it, 
It is a flavour universally common with country butter, 
and so far as the present writer, who has taken a great 
deal of pains in the investigation, has been able to diagnose 
its cause, it is due, alternatively, to the cream being kept too 
long before churning, or to the churn or other utensils not 
being absolutely clean. It is a flavour which is not unknown 
in the butter made in the dairies of country houses of a more 
ambitious order than the farmhouses which let lodgings to 
country visitors; but here, as a rule, the “cheesy” flavour 
is only occasional. When it occurs the lady of the house at 
once begins to read the Riot Act, and the cowman and the 
dairymaid are called up to an inspection parade. Usually the 
explanation which they furnish is that the cows must have 
been eating “ some herb ”—as if in general these placid bovine 
creatures were strictly flesh-eaters—and it is an explanation 
which receives some colour of probability from the fact that 


the obnoxious flavour is apt to occur just at a certain period 
of the year,—that is to say, when the summer is beginning, so 
that it does not seem unlikely that “some herb,” capable of 
tainting the butter which is made from the milk of ccws that 
have partaken of it, might have been starting its first growth 
for the year just at this time, and so have produced the effect 
which is causing all the trouble. But it is quite certain that 
this is not the true cause of this particular taste. Butter, 
| beyond all question, is affected by the feeding of the cows; if 
they are allowed too many swedes or mangolds when pasture 
| begins to fail, the taste is communicated to the butter at once, 
and is most unpleasant. But the particular “ cheesy” taste 
is due, as indicated above, to another reason in this case: 
either that the dairymaid has not been using enough water 
to keep her utensils perfectly clean—which is not likely, 
if she be a good woman at her work—or else that she 
has been keeping the cream too long before beginning 
to churn—which is by far the more probable reason. 
She is very prone to be doing this just when the 
summer days begin, because the time which is too long 
for the keeping of the cream in the summer warmth was 
not too long, and did not cause any ill effect, all through the 
colder weather; but being no more than human, although a 
good dairymaid, she is more likely than not to have forgotten 
that when the warm weather comes she must churn more 
frequently. The labour of churning is not light, and no one 
would wish to incur it more often than is necessary. When, 
therefore, the lady of the house has taken a firm stand, and, 
declining to receive explanations of the “some herb” nature, 
has insisted that the butter shall be made twice a week at 
least, she is more than likely to find that the offensive taste 
is banished from the milk, and will not recur until the first 
warm days of the following summer. That, then, is the 
solution of the problem so far as the country house is con- 
cerned. But the great difficulty, and the absolute bar to its 
solution in the lowlier farmhouse, is that the farmhouse 
dwellers will decline altogether to realise the very exist- 
ence of the problem; they will not admit that there is any 
ill taste in the butter at all, or, to state the case more accu- 
rately, they positively like the taste which the educated 
palate condemns as “cheesy,” and often go so far as to 
pronounce “ flavourless” the butter which does not possess 
this distinctive favour. When they take their stand on this 
point, and when they tacitly adopt the position that they are 
not going to chunge the methods which make butter as they 
like it in order to make butter as you like it and they do not, 
then you have nothing to do but to realise that the position 
is an impregnable one: you have no weapons left with 
which to attack it. After all, it is but a matter of taste, and 
it is proverbial that matters of taste do not lend themselves 
kindly to dispute. As an old lady discreetly said when the 
present writer asked ber whether her perry was good, “It’s 
delicious—for those that likes it.” So, too, with regard 
to this “ cheesy” butter, “those that likes it” seem to find it 
delicious, and, so far as the farmhouse people care, “those 
that don’t like it may lump it.” That is their very sound 
position, and the result is that, as for the “butter and 
eggs and a pound of cheese” to which the town-dweller was 
looking forward so eagerly when he went into the country, he 
may continue in enjoyment of the last two, but must resign 
himself to very little enjoyment of the first, or else must get 
it sent down by post from some big London central supply, 
“which isabsurd.” With regard to the eggs, he is unfortunate 
if he does not find them to come up to all timt he had expected 
of them, for though the egg laid in the “ black house” of a 
crofter is always strongly impregnated with peat-smoke, the 
worst flavour that the eggs of an English farmhouse are likely 
to suggest is a faint suspicion of the straw, and generally 
they may be trusted to be fresh. 

Perhaps it is no very great matter for the man of towns that 
he should lose yet another of his cherished illusions. To get 
his butter from London, or to live on bread and scrape instead 
of bread and butter, for a season will do him no harm. But 
there is another point of view from which the matter is a 
serious one: the point of view of the farmer. Of course that 
worthy man will not see it from any such standpoint. He will 
continue to lament the unprofitable nature of the husband- 
man’s industry; but when the absurdity is indicated to him 
of the necessity of his country visitor getting butter from 








London while living in the midst of milch-cows and lush 
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pasture, he will admit the absurdity freely enough, but will 
ascribe it all to the visitor's perverted taste ; he will not think 


‘ of setting his own affairs—that is to say, his dairy—in order 


so as to accommodate it. But that, of course, is what 
it behoves him to do. Being, however, the man he is, and 
his wife being the woman that she is—British, with a diffi- 
culty, which is only a little short of Chinese, in changing 
their ways—it is very nearly a moral impossibility for him to 
adapt his supply—namely, his butter—to the demand. What 
is possible, and also profitable, is for a central authority to help 
him to do this. It has been done successfully in many cases, 
and it is mainly to this source of supply that the big London 
firms, from which the country visitor is likely to get his 
butter, are indebted. To name one instance out of many, it 
has been done by the Duke of Abercorn in Ireland. The 
modus operandi is to induce the keepers of one or two cows, 
instead of making half-a-pound of “cheesy” butter at a time 
with their own appliances, and often with an insufficiency of 
water, to send their milk up to some central place where the 
butter can be made on a large scale by up-to-date methods, 
sent to market to supply a regular demand, and sold at a good 
profit. We do not suggest this system in the interests of the 
farmhouse visitor—he is very well able to take care of bimself— 
but emphatically it would be to the interest of very many of 
the smaller farmers if some very big person in the county, or 
even a speculative dairy farmer, would establish it in their 
midst. It would pay the farmer very much better than the 
production of his “cheesy” butter by antiquated methods 
and appliances, for he will have to realise that though the 
“cheesy ” butter may be “delicious for those that likes it, 

still “those that likes it” with this particular flavour are 
quite in the minority. The wish to help the agricultural 
classes is so strong and so general that if this simple method 
of helping them were a little better known and understood, it 
would, we believe, be adopted very widely. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE END OF THE FIRST DUMA. 
[To tae Eprror or tue ‘‘Specrator.”]} 
S1r,—There were two main causes of the sudden Dissolution 
of the Duma, and the two were closely connected. In general, 
the Duma was dissolved because it was carrying on propaganda 
amongst the people. Yet, after all, it could not easily have 
taken any other line. Of course, we know that old-established 
Parliaments do not devote themselves chiefly to discrediting 
the Governments whith are supposed to work with and through 
them. But when you‘have passed a vote of no confidence, and 
the Ministry will not resign, must you necessarily adopt the 
second-hand Parliamentarism of Germany and bow to the 
yoke? The Duma was no graceful concession of an all- 
powerful Monarch; it was the result of an expression of 
national opinion, as decisive and as moderate as can be found 
in the history of non-Parliamentary States. If it had pre- 
tended to be a respectable bureaucratic college of assessors, it 
would simply have denied its origin; it would have simply 
been dishonest. So great was the gulf between the old and 
the new, so many were the obstacles put in the way of the 
new so-cilled “ legislative body,” that it was certain that not 
even tlhe most moderate Bill, if it were not backed by national 
pressure, had a chance of passing intact. Who was to put 
the final signature to such Bills? In principle it might be 
the Emperor; but in practice, to put it clearly, it might be 
the last person to visit the Imperial Cabinet. The Emperor 
throughout thiscritical year, while Russia bas been altering every 
day, has practically not strayed beyond the gardens of Peterhof. 
And be bas given his confidence, not to any representative of 
the old nobility of the Empire, but to a faddist lawyer, Mr. 
Pobyedonostseff, and to a promoted police officer, General 
Trépoff. Was the Duma to recognise in these men its natural 
lords? After the failure of the Japanese War, after the 
failure of purely police measures of internal repression, where 
remained the infallibility of these gentlemen? After the 
disclosures of Prince Urisoff, and the continued persistence 
of these men in Court influence, where remained their sense 
of decency? Hence it was in a vulgar struggle of Court 
favourites that the destinies of the Duma were decided. No! 








a 
One must have only a paper conception of what is Constit,, 
tionalism if one rebukes the Duma for its failure. After all, 
it failed because it was too moderate, because it never per. 
sistently raised the question of the right to influence of powers 
behind the throne. We think too well of ourselves to ever 
imagine that we could tolerate as much. How could we, 
whose Parliament is in touch with the nation, whose Premier 
is in touch with the Parliament, and whose Sovereign jg jg 
the closest touch with the Premier, tolerate the idea of a statg 
of things where the President of the Duma is never once 
admitted to private audience with the Sovereign, and where 
the chief of his adversaries can enter the sacred presence at 
almost any hour of the day ? 

I quote some remarks of Conservative Members of tho 
Duma. Mr. Stakhévich, in a speech which was practically an 
apology for the Government, spoke of it as “a Government 
which we do not understand, and which does not understand 
us.” Prince Urisoff told me that it was his chief wish “that 
the Emperor should go down the Nevsky Prospekt at 9 o'clock 
every day.” The Conservatives in their final address after 
the Dissolution say: “From the side of the Ministry which 
was in power we have met, not with help, but opposition, 
carrying us into a strife with it which made co-operative work 
impossible.” These men—Prince Urisoff, Count Heyden, 
Mr. Stakhévich—are the old nobility, the natural Conserva. 
tives of the country; they represent the small minority of 
some fifty who formed the party of “Peaceful Renovation” 
to work for a peaceful settlement. 

As for the majority, composed of the Cadets and the Labour 
group, it understood from the beginning that its main support 
was in the nation, and that its main policy must be one of 
pressure. There were faults of detail, but any other policy 
would have been a farce. 

The second and more special cause of the Dissolution was 
the land question. It was by this that the Cadets, who had 
the leadership of the Duma, hoped to capture the support of 
all the peasants. The Peasants’ Union had been formed with 
the aim of securing “all the land for those that labour.” 
Out of the Peasants’ Union had developed the formidable 
Labour Party. The principles of land tenure in Russia are 
historically quite different from what théy are in England, 
and compulsory expropriation, with compensation, is accepted 
even by the majority of Conservatives; for instance, it forms 
an article of the programme of the first party of Peaceful 
Reuovation. The Cadets practically adopted no more than 
this principle. But they were always more anxious to treat 
with the strong Left than with the weak Right; and 
though there were no delusions amongst themselves, they 
allowed their Land Bill to appear more Radical than 
it really was. They gave it the greatest prominence, 
and permitted almost every peasant to air his views on the 
subject, in the hope that each speech would become 
propaganda in the speaker's constituency. Many of these 
speeches were written out in advance, and no doubt many of 
them were sent home. The Ministry began by declaring all 
expropriation, however conducted, to be “ inadmissible,” and 
thereby separated itself from the whole mass of intelligent 
opinion in the country. But it later came forward with a not 
unreasonable project of its own, and, to meet the propaganda 
of the Duma, it issued a definitely polemical “ official com- 
munication” to the country in which it praised up its own 
project and decried that of the Duma. The tension on both 
sides was become intolerable; for the Duma had meanwhile 
been showering interpellation after interpellation on to the 
Ministry, revealing one by one all the weak spots in the old 
order of things. The Duma replied to the “ official com- 
munication” by a Resolution combating the Government 
propaganda, and asking the people to be patient and wait 
for the Duma Law. This Resolution, which was practically 
an appeal to the people, was not happily worded. For, while 
lacking in strength, it revealed irritation. These defects were 
felt by the House, and so strong was the debate on them that 
the chief leaders of the Cadets (who, by the way, had not been 
responsible for the wording of the Resolution) for a time lost 
control of the debate, and, on division, suffered a serious 
check. This was the moment chosen by the enemies of the 
Duma. After long wavering between a Cadet Ministry and 
Dissolution, the Emperor was induced to decide in favour of 
Dissolution. 

Though the blow was quite unexpected, the majority of the 
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— 
Members still present in St. Petersburg found their way out 


to Viborg, in Finland, where the last discussions were marked 
by great restraint and solidarity, and where an Address was 
adopted refusing taxes and conscripts to the present Govern- 
ment, and disclaiming all responsibility for future foreign 
joans. For different reasons, the first two of these points are 
weaker than they would seem to be, but the third is certainly 
strong retort to the Government. We at least must 
remember that all three embody claims which have ,been 
embodied in English precedent for centuries (no taxes with- 
out Parliament, the Mutiny Act, and the control of finance 
by the Commons). 

This Address marks the limit of what may be called 
“Constitutional resistance.” The alternative to it was a 
Constituent Assembly with a revolution. It is just possible, 
after all, that M. Stolypin may prove to have made a 
“fool's mate”; but the task which he has undertaken seems 
enormous. One does not see how he is going to rule without 
sheer reaction (which indeed has already taken the shape of 
the closing of newspaper offices and clubs and the prohibition 
of all meetings), and we may guess that a great convulsion 
may come in the near future. 

Anyhow, there has been a Duma, and a promise of another 
js contained in the Decree of Dissolution. And the work of 
the late Members cannot, in my opinion, be wholly lost. May 
nothing too extreme come in their place.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BERNARD PaREs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER ON ARMY REFORM. 


[To tue Eprror or tae “ Specrator.”’} 
Sir,—I have always regarded the Spectator as a paper which 
desires to be fair, but the statement regarding myself which 
appears in your issue of July 21st seems to me so unfair that 
Iam sure you will allow me to correct it. Commenting on 
the debate on Army matters which took place in the House 
of Commons on July 19th, you say :— 

“Mr. Haldane pointed out that Mr. Arnold-Forster had 

definitely proposed to abolish fourteen battalions of the infantry 
of the Line, yet now took exception to the proposal to abolish 
eight, and hinted that Mr. Arnold-Forster had also contemplated 
reducing two battalions of the Guards. That, no doubt, was a 
good House of Commons hit.” 
And you proceed to speak of my “ wild schemes” of reform. 
I venture to suggest that Mr. Haldane’s remark was not a 
House of Commons hit; it was something very close to a 
serious misrepresentation, as indeed I was able to show in the 
course of the very same debate, when I read to the House my 
own words with respect to the proposal to reduce fourteen 
battalions of the Line. The words I read were as follows :— 
“We shall have to create in these counties these territorial 
battalions, and until we have created them we shall not be 
able to effect the reduction in the existing Line battalions 
which I hope we may ultimately be able to effect.” Read 
with this comment, I think it will be seen that Mr. Haldane’s 
remark loses all its point. 

With regard to the question of the Guards, it would perhaps 
have been better to have made a positive statement than to 
have indulged in “a hint.” It is perfectly true that the 
question of reducing two battalions of the Guards was brought 
before me when I was at the War Office. The Guards at that 

time were far below establishment, and were very short of 
officers. It was suggested by some friends of the Brigade 
that it might be wise to reduce two battalions in order to 
restore the other eight to a condition of efficiency. It appeared 
to me, however, that there was another alternative,—namely, 
to raise the Brigade to its proper establishment, and to fill ap 
the deficiency of officers. This is the course that was actually 
adopted. The Brigade is now over establishment, has its full 
complement of officers, and several candidates for commissions 
on the waiting list. It has never been more efficient than at 
present. Perhaps if this statement had accompanied the 
Secretary of State’s “hint” the value of the reference to my 
supposed intentions would have been appreciated. I am still 
of opinion that the course adopted was greatly to be preferred 
to that which has actually found favour, and which consists in 





“In this connexion I ask leave to say a word with 
regard to your own reference to my “ wild schemes.” I think 
they cannot all have been “wild.” A great many of them 
have been carried into effect, and as a consequence the Army, ® 
as the Secretary of State has truly said, is “in a condition in 
which it has never been before, both in point of quality and 
quantity.” 

Tam glad to note that you, Sir, approve of another of the 
“wild schemes,” for I read in the Spectator of July 7th that, 
in your opinion, there “is a place in our system for a small 
body of really short-service troops with a proportionately 
large Reserve,” and that this force should be raised upon 
a three years’, or preferably a two years’, term of colour 
service. As I have been preaching this doctrine for many 
years, and have been roundly abused for so doing, I am glad 
to find that I have now such a powerful ally as the Spectator. 

Again, I remember that two years ago no words were too 
had to describe the wickedness of the “wild proposal” that 
the Volunteers should be divided into two classes, and yet 
I notice that, speaking at Newlands Corner a few days ago, 
the Secretary of State for War is reported to have spoken 
as follows :— 

“When they camo to the Volunteers he thought that they had 

made a great mistake up to this day, which he thought it ought 
to be their business to rectify. They had always talked as if 
all Volunteers should do the same thing and be of the same 
Ce It seemed to him that they would always have 
a certain part of the Volunteers very highly trained, approashing 
to the level of the Line, which came next in front of them; and 
then the Volunteers must ‘shade’ back, into those who perhaps 
could not give a great deal of time for great training.” 
These words are so nearly identical with those which ] 
ventured to use three years ago that I confess I take com- 
fort, and begin to think that after all I was not so very much 
mistaken. 

Another “wild scheme” affected the Yeomanry. I do not 
remember whether the Spectator condemned that scheme, but 
I know a great many other people did, and in the strongest 
possible terms. I am happy to think that every Yeomanry 
officer now knows that the adoption of that scheme has done 
more than anything to make the Yeomanry the admirably 
efficient force it is. It has been a great satisfaction to me to 
receive the most generous testimony to this fact from some of 
those who were foremost in attacking the proposal when I 
first made it. I could furnish many other examples all 
tending in the same direction, and serving to convince me 
that now that they can be examined apart from prejudice, 
and outside the arena of party strife, nearly all the “wild 
schemes” still outstanding are being recognised by competent 
judges as reasonable solutions of difficult problems. I 
never have doubted, and do not now doubt, that most, if not 
all, of these “schemes” will ultimately be adopted. At 
present I know that the linked-battalion system for supplying 
drafts has won the day, a Pyrrkic triumph as far as the Army 
is concerned, and one which, in the long run, will inflict upon 
it even a greater blow than that which it has already 
suffered. But that common-sense will eventually prevail I 
feel confident, and common-sense will be greatly reinforced 
by the desire for economy, which is incompatible with the 
maintenance of the linked-battalion system.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 

2 The Abbey Garden, Westminster, S.W. 


[The Spectator has for the last five or six years urged the 
importance of developing the miniature short-service Army 
provided by the Guards. As to the Volunteers, we objected 
to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme because he wished to drive 
out of the Force as redundant and useless the men who 
could not conform to his rigid requirements as regards 
service in camp.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MAKE INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 
PERFECT—THEN DISARM. 

[To tae Epiron oF Tug “SPKcraTor.”] 
Srr,—Permit me to express my appreciation of your splendid 
editorial on “Disarmament,” and to say a word on the 
American proposition submitted at Brussels, i.e. :— 


Create an international deliberative body, with authority to 
convene periodically and automatically, to suggest such amend- 
ments to the law of nations and the methods of its administration 





destroying two of the battalions which have just been raised 
to such a pitch of efficiency. 


as may meet with the approval of its members in conference 
assembled. Prohibit it from discussing the internal affairs of 
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any Government. Let its resolutions, declaring general princi 
become a part of the law of nations, unless they are vi by 
the Act of some national Government. Expressly provide that 
each nation can continue to be the judge of all violations of its 
rights, and also the executor of its judgments by its own “armed 
forces,” except in such questions as it has specifically agreed to 
refer to the International Courts. Let a treaty of arbitration be 
formulated which grants jurisdiction to the Hague Court over 
the questions included in it, and let each Government say what 
sort of questions it is willing to remove from the arena of war to 
the International Court by means of this treaty. The treaty 
would become operative upon each nation only so far as it has 
granted jurisdiction to the International Courts in matters which 
affect its interests. It is also suggested that while this system is 
being tried each nation shall continue to arm itself as heavily as 
its welfare may seem to necessitate. 

This plan presents a mere skeleton rather than a real inter- 
national body. It was referred to Commissions of eminent and 
practical statesmen, and they have reported unanimously in 
favour of such a treaty of arbitration, and in favour of converting 
the second Hague Conference into a permanent body, convening 
periodically and automatically, as a step in the direction of 
realising ultimately the comprehensive plan proposed by Mr. 
Bartholdt, of the United States Congress.. The Reports of these 
Commissions were approved by the fourteenth Conference of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union with such unanimity that these—the 
host important acts of the Conferente—have been hidden from 
view, and comment confined to its resolution suggesting a careful 
study of armaments with a view to their reduction, or at least 
limitation, by mutual consent of the Powers. 

Finding myself in agreement with your views on disarmament, 
I venture to hope that you will espouse the American plan for 
voting on international questions by ballots instead of by bullets, 
and by doing so rally your readers to this plan before the Hague 
Conference convenes. Permit me to add a word from American 
history on this subject. Between 1776 and 1789 the Continental 
Congress had the right, by agreement between the States, to 
settle all disputes among the States, and to fix the armed status 
of each State; and the Congress was bound by this agreement to 
protect all the States from foreign foes. 


When we changed to our present Constitution, the States | 
agreed to disarm themselves as States, but they expressly | 


stipulated that the United States should maintain an Army and 
Navy, and should guarantee to each State its freedom and its 
Republican form of government. But this was only a beginning 
of the saf . The United States was prohibited from 
passing any law to disarm the individual citizens. This was to 


enable each State to mobilise an armed body quickly, in case | 
It was | 


resistance to the Federal Government becaine necessary. 

vided, further, that the Federal Government could not 
intervene in a difficulty arising within a State until called 
upon for aid by the State. And, finally, the Governors of the 
several States were given the power to name the officers of the 
Volunteer troops of the United States in time of war. 
of this was that officers appointed by the States would prevent 
the use of the “armed forces” under them against the rights and 
welfare of the States. 


In the face of all these precautions taken by States entering | 


course, you mean the Episcopal Church—is “the Church of 
the nation, and not of a sect” (Spectator, July 28th). This 
is not the first time you have made this claim, and made in 
the pages of the Spectator it should not go uncontested, 


It might perhaps be said that the Episcopal Church wag 
Church of England—that is, the Church of all the English_ig 
two interdependent conditions were fulfilled: (1) If the majority 
of English people were members of that Church or worshi 
in its buildings, or (2) if the spiritual influence of the Episco 
Church was so overwhelming that the spiritual influence of the 
other great Churches wasslight. But neither of these contentions 
can be upheld. Let us take the more important first. The whole 
question is one of spiritual values. 

There is a tide which no Canute can stay. Spiritual power 
cometh whence it listeth, and if one channel fails, it comes 
through others. No Church can permanently arrogate to itself 
the national name except by sheer force of spiritual supremacy. 
The Episcopal Church forfeited its right to be called the Church 
of England and became a sect when it lost its spiritual 
ascendancy. For too long it assumed that it controlled the 
national life, when all the while influence was gathering other. 
where. The history of Nonconformity is largely the history of 
the failure of the Episcopal Church to appreciate, welcome, and 
harvest outbursts of national spiritual life. And Nonconformity 
(and all other Churches too) will go under in the fight, and 
deservedly so, if it allows wealth, social position, and mechanical 
organisation to take the place of that passion for righteousness 
which was the original breath of its nostrils. 

To-day no one who knows anything of the religious life of the 
country can contend that the spiritual influence of the Episcopal 
Church is so overwhelming that it is entitled to take the national 
name. Comparisons are dangerous, but, to put it very mildly, the 
spiritual influence of Nonconformity is at least equal to, if it 
does not exceed, that of the Episcopal Church ; and will certainly 
increase so long as the Episcopal Church makes presumptuous 
claims and insists on formalism rather than on spiritual values. 

The Episcopal Church has, of course, some temporary ¢ornexion 
with the State, but that is an arrangement which will soon cease, 
The ligament which so connects them grows thinner yearly, and 
the fates hold the scissors with waiting hands. Such a connexion 
does not prove your contention, for it has nothing to do with the 
essentials of the case. The main fetters which bind the national 
name to the Episcopal Church are the feudal system, social 
privilege, and spiritual snobbery. 

Euclid is a safe guide in morals, and one of his favourite texts 





The idea | 


is that the whole is greater than the part. I commend the text 
to the Spectator. Also the following figures, which I believe to be 
correct. I put them last as they are not the highest form of 
argument. They show at a glance the respective sittings, com- 
municants, Sunday-school teachers and scholars in the Episcopal 
and Free Churches of England and Wales in 1905, and, incidentally, 
that the half is less than the whole :— 


Items. Free Churches. Episcopal Chureh. 
Sittings ... ees 8,200,188 ois 7,294,145 
Communicants one 2,136,079 2,168,967 
Sunday-school Teachers 401,138 208,948 
Sunday-school Scholars 3,471,392 2,984,327 


into a solid union such as we have in America, what hope is there | These figures and a sum in arithmetic prove that the Episcopal 


that nations will disarm, or agree that their neighbours shall fix 
their armed strength, unless those neighbours agree also to respect 
their territory, and to arbitrate all differences which may arise? 
Still, examination of the question will make these things plain, 
and will rally to the support of this constructive plan all the 
well-disposed people of every country. So we are all for the 
investigation, but we do not all believe in the same outcome. 
We do all believe, however, in voting on international questions 
by ballots instead of by bullets, and we ask for every good man’s 
aid in establishing the better method, so that it can become first 
the customary, and then the only, way of voting on international 
questions. While voting is by bullets, and the others will not 
have the better way, what are you going to do? Outvote them 
with bullets when forced to vote that way, but never cease to call 
on them to adopt the other and better method. In this way you | 
make right rule to-day, and you prepare the way to make it rule | 
more peacefully to-morrow by substituting political campaigns 
for wars. 

Enactment by law, by persons elected by their contemporaries, is 
the enduring principle in government, and it must be applied in 
the international affairs now, just as application was found for it | 
by our forefathers, first in communities, and,then in continental | 
matters. Till the sentiment for peace is strong enough to provide 
these means of establishing peace and administering justice, 
“armed forces” seem necessary. Why have any “armed forces” 
unless you have a force strong enough to execute your idea of 
right? On the other hand, why rest content with this unjust 
and demoralising method of voting ? 


—I am, Sir, &., Hayne Davis, 


Secretary American Delegation Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference. 








WHAT IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND? 
{To rue Eprror or tur “Spectator.” | 
Str,—I am amazed that a journal which has been dis- 
tinguished for clarity of vision should take up such an 
impossible attitude as to say that the Church—by which, of 





Church is a sect or section of the whole religious nation, and 
Nonconformists are another sect or section. The Episcopal Church 
could not find room in its buildings for 8,290,188 Nonconformists, 
and would refuse the Communion to the 2,136,079 communicants, 
and would not allow the 9,638 Nonconformist ministers into its 
pulpits. I prefer Euclid’s arguments to those of the Bishop of 
Ripon and the Spectator. 

No, Sir, the Episcopal Church is not the Church of the nation, 
but a sect,—a sect making for righteousness, if you like. The 
English Church can best be expressed in the following arith- 
metical form : 


Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Church of England. * 


Nonconformist 
+ Church, 
Church of England. 
All good men and 
women not other- 
wise incladed. 
Chureb of knugland, 


Episcopal Church. 
Church of England. 





Christians outside 
all Churches. 


Church of England. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tfield, Sussex. 





+ Church of England. 


Percy L. PARKER. 


[Our correspondent has not grasped our contention. The 
Church of England is the national Church because she does 
not exclude any Christian Englishmen from her ministra- 
tions if they are willing to use them, and because she is 
comprehensive enough in the matter of doctrine to allow a 
great variety of belief. It is for this reason that Noncon- 
formists are described as “ Non-conformists.” They are 
in law and in fact members of the national Church who do 
not conform, rather than persons who have in any sense been 
turned out or excommunicated.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS.—SOME 
BETTER WAY. 
(To tur Epiror or Tax “Spectator.” ] 
Str,—There is a certain relentless logical force in the series 
of articles just concluded on this subject. The amount of 
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information possessed by the writers, and the degree 
of intellectual force displayed, may well make any one hesitate 
pefore attempting to controvert their conclusions. And yet 
it is, I believe, certain that if these articles remain unsupple- 
mented by another series designed to indicate some better 
way of helping the destitute poor, their influence will be nil,— 


and rightly so. 

For, on the face of it, what these articles do is simply to dissect 

one after another the various remedies which society has devised 
in view of pitiful social distress, and to demonstrate their harm- 
fulness; and the general conclusion likely to be left on the 
ordinary reader is just that it would be better to do nothing. 
«Let the poor alone,” would seem to be the advice which the 
articles, as a whole, convey ; “all your attempts only make matters 
worse. The sufferings of the poor may be terrible, but the way 
to social health is just to let them work out their inevitable 
results. Help, however well meant, only does harm, and increases 
the number of those in need.” 

It may not have been the intention of these writers to produce 
this impression, but that they have succeeded in doing so is 
eertain. And no more disastrous impression could have been 
created. The amount of social sympathy in this country is 
deplorably small; but, such as it is, it is the country’s most 
valuable asset. It may be ill-informed, impulsive, and often mis- 
guided, but it remains the main hope of the country none the 
less. If these articles simply give the selfish man an excuse for 
inaction, and discourage the kindly man, they will have done 
untold harm, however sound their conclusions may be. 

It is, however, fortunately the case that the instinctive sym- 
pathy of the country cannot be stopped in any such way, and it 
is certain that if no better way can be indicated our people will 
continue to maintain the use of these discredited methods. In 
fact, mere negative criticism is in this connexion worse than use- 
less. What many readers must miss in these articles is any 
adequate recognition of the fact that the large numbers of 
ineflicient people in this country who are so easily pauperised are 
the inevitable product of our whole present social system. No 
one who knows them by personal contact will deny that they are 
weak in character, incapable of due foresight, wanting in self- 
restraint, and intellectually on a low level. But that is only to 
say that they are the product of those competitive conditions 
which decree that the weak must sink to the lowest industrial 
and social levels. And the main social obligation in a country 
where those conditions are allowed to exist is just to find 
some method of dealing with the failures which will be, 
if not humane, at least human. Can these trenchant critics of 
our present methods not make any helpful suggestions as 
to better methods? Surely it is plain that the kind of man 
who is so easily pauperised is the product of a large number of 
adverse circumstances which year after year prove too much for 
him. It may be that we have to some extent neglected the 
lessons of the old Poor Law, and may have to learn them again in 
very painful ways; but it is perfectly and painfully obvious that 
during the years in which those lessons have been on the whole 
regarded no substantial social advance has been achieved. The 
lot of the poor man is to-day as hard as ever; his house is nearly 
as unhealthy ; his general health neariy as poor; his real educa- 
tion not much greater; his industrial security probably distinctly 
less. And it is because of all these things that there are always 
so many people living just above the line of independence, and 
willing to become pauperised when unwise methods of help are 
used. To many it appears obvious that these things always must 
be so, as long as competitive conditions are allowed to work out 
their necessary results. Reading these articles, one would almost 
be tempted to believe that all the sufferings of the poor are their 
own fault, and would be avoided if society did not pamper them. 
These writers write as if no industrial changes ever threw 
thousands into distress; as if no lean years came to break up 
homes hitherto manfully maintained ; as if no boys grew up too 
weak in body and mind to struggle effectively in modern con- 
ditions ; as if only the individuals concerned should be blamed, 
and not society, when hundreds of adults are found to be weak, 
lazy, inefficient, thriftless, unhealthy. 

Is it not perhaps time that we admitted that the competitive 
system bas been a failure; that the principle of leaving the 
individual free, and as a necessary consequence leaving him to 
look after himself, has had disastrous results? Is it not perhaps 
time that we resolved neither to leave the human failure to 
himself nor to allow him to abuse the help offered,—time, in fact, 
to give up making an idol of the liberty of the subject, and to 
insist that, while we will leave no map to starve, we will also take 
effective measures to have the human failure, even though an 
adult, educated in the art of true living, and, if need be, forcibly 
restrained till he has learnt the fundamentals of good citizen- 
ship? Is it not time that, as a people, we took effective and 
earnest measures to prohibit all methods of industry or commerce 
which are found to press cruelly on the individual. Surely, in 
fact, it would be well if the able writers who have contributed 
these critical articles would follow them with a constructive series 
on the “ Manufacture of Citizens.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. Herpert Gray. 
85 High Street, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


[We cannot here and now set forth in detail how the poor 
may be helped without being injured, but we agree that a 
positive as well as a negative policy is required to meet the 


phenomena of modern life. What has been broken by ill- 
directed zeal and clumsy philanthropy needs to be mended, even 
though we know that the breaking was unnecessary,—nay, 
wilful. The admirable work done by the Charity Organisa- 
ion Society and the devoted body of men and women 
associated with it provides, indeed, the practical answer to 
our correspondent. But though we would fain unmake those 
who have been made paupers, we must never forget that the 
essential thing is to stop the manufacture, or, at any rate, 
place a limit on the output. We make paupers, and they 
make paupers of others. There are very few men who are 
paupers by accident. As a rule, they are what we have 
deliberately made them. There will be no real remedy until 
the nation is made to realise its responsibilities and to under- 
stand that they cannot be liquidated by occasionally emptying 
its purse into the gutter.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ON THE WRONG TRACK. 

(To tax Eprron or tar “ Sprctator.”’] 
Srr,—Professor Smart in the Spectator of July 28th writes 
approvingly of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to invoke the 
“greatest happiness of the greatest number” in dealing with 
unemployment; but which of the two possible interpretations 
are we to put on this Benthamite formula? Does it mean 
the largest possible aggregate sum of happiness or the highest 
possible minimum of happiness? When, in economic terms, 
the choice lies between a larger aggregate national income 
with a lower individual income for the least well off, on the 
one side, and a lesser aggregate with a higher minimum on 
the other side, the two interpretations yield contradictory 
precepts, and this renders the formula useless for the problem 
of unemployment. If we adopt the highest minimum inter- 
pretation, the problem must be dealt with on the lines laid 
down in the Unemployed Workmen Act, the authors of which 
unwittingly, and therefore clumsily enough, legalised the 
highest minimum principle. This Act has initiated a policy 
which, unless given up betimes, will have to be carried very 
far indeed, at the risk of reducing, at least of checking, the 
growth of the aggregate national income. If the highest 
minimum is indeed the true principle of moral action, then 
even an absolutely certain reduction ought to be faced un- 





| flinchingly; but if the largest aggregate is our ethical maxim, 
| no such risk ought to be incurred for the sake of an attempt 

to solve the problem of unemployment. Now, does Mr, 
| Chamberlain propose Protection on highest minimum lines? 
| Does Professor Smart want Free-trade on such lines? For 
how long yet will the ambiguous Benthamite formula, by 
jumbling together contradictory principles, keep social issues 
confused and render arguments on social questions mutually 
unintelligible for opposite parties P—I am, Sir, &ec., 

88 Holywell, Oxford. O. E. Post 





UNSKILLED WHITE LABOUR IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 
[To Tae Eprror or tae “ Sprectaror.”"’} 
Sir,—In his letter to you of June 24th, published in the 
Spectator of July 2ist, Mr. F. H. P. Creswell once more 
repeats his favourite fallacy. Mr. Creswell refers to the 
initiation of experiments as proofs of successful accomplish- 
ments; but he is careful not to say what are the final and 
actual results. This is neither logical nor fair. Perhaps you 
will allow me, however, to disclose these (which but repeat the 
verdict of the Transvaal Government Mining Engineers), and 
to show that while native unskilled labour is spasmodic and 
unreliable, white unskilled labour is still more irregular. The 
actual facts are as follows. The managers of some of the 
mines were requested by the Het Volk Party to engage 
indigent young Dutchmen to do unskilled work. Seven of 
these men went out to Kleinfontein, and from the day they 
arrived until now they refuse to do any unskilled labour, or to 
work for anything less than sixteen shillings a day. They 
were eventually taken on at this wage, but their engagement 
threw out of work skilled men at a pound a day. The 
outcome of the experiment of white labour, of which Mr. 
Creswell is so proud, has simply meant competition with the 
skilled men’s wages and undereutting. These young Dutch- 
men, as soon as they arrived at the mine, said they would not 
do coloured men’s work nor accept coloured men’s wages, 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. Hanpcock, Secretary, 
Imperial South African Association. 
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ENGLISH OPINION AND THE NATAL RISING. 

{To Tue Epiron or THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you permit me a few lines of comment on the 
urticle in your issue of July 21st headed “ English Opinion 
and the Natal Rising”? It is well to emphasise, as you have 
done, the fact that “the tone of the Natal Press during the 
recent rising has contrasted favourably with that of many 
English papers,” and to deprecate the notion that the Colonists, 
as such, are necessarily imbued with the sentiments of slave- 
holders. It is not sufficiently recognised that some whose 
personal relations with the natives are entirely satisfactory 
are induced, by their exasperation at what is known as “ Exeter 
Hall interference” (which, we grant, has sometimes been 
injudicious and based on insufficient knowledge), to indulge in 
exaggerated and unfair language, very far from representing 
their real attitude. 


But it should also be noted that the present Natal Ministry 
does not represent the best thought and feeling of the Colony, 
and, in fact, fails to command the confidence of a considerable 
section of the public. At the same time, past experience has 
taught us that panic is apt to hurry the Colony into ill-considered 
actions which may leave a long-enduring bitterness in the rela- 
tions between the two races. Many difficulties have had their 
obscure beginnings in some piece of injustice never brought to 
light until too late. Such was the Matshana case of 1858, which 
led to the so-called “rebellion of Langalibalele” in 1873. 
1t may be remembered, by the by, that the whole proceedings of 
the Natal Government on this occasion (which were affirmed in a 
memorial, signed by seventy-four Colonial ‘ministers of the 
Gospel,” to have been “throughout humane, lenient, just and 
urgently necessary”) incurred the unqualified condemnation of 
Lord Carnarvon. 

I should be exceedingly glad to be furnished with proofs of the 
concerted rising in which you think there is “every ground for 
believing,”—that is, if the “movement” amounted to anything 
else than an attempt to secure the bare justice which is supposed 
to be the birthright of every British subject. The criminal trials 
of the last ten years in Natal contain several proved miscarriages 
of justice, which can only be attributed to a combination of 
race-prejudice and gross carelessness. The employment of native 
police, though in itself a good thing, needs careful supervision 
and great discrimination. It is an unmixed evil if resorted to 
merely as a means of saving trouble to their European superiors. 
Somehow, not a few bullies of indifferent character have found 
their way into the force, and, while released from tribal restraints, 
are too frequently allowed a free hand by the authorities ; and the 
law-abiding men, who would formerly have protected their woman- 
kind vi et armis, are naturally handicapped. 

It is no unjustifiable reflection on the character of the Natal 
Government to say that any explanations and assurances given 
by them at the present juncture are of the nature of ex parte 
statements, and as such to be received with extreme caution, at 
any rate, not without taking into account the other side of the 
question. They are responsible for the proclamation of martial 
law, and it is only to be expected that their view of the evidence 
tending to establish the necessity of such a measure will be a 
biassed one. 

Such a phrase as “the kid-glove fallacy that a great Power 
can deal with a savage tribe without either smashing it or 
being smashed” reveals a fundamental misconception of the 
African native, and more especially the Zulu. Like other people, 
he is apt to be restive under injustice; but that he is inherently 
ferocious or cruel, or has a parti pris of hostility to the white race 
in general and ourselves in partigular, is a prejudice which 
only a persistent course of misconduct on our own part 
can convert into a fact. The Cape and Natal Blue-books 
for Native Affairs are most instructive reading. I would 
especially refer to that for Natal of 1904-5. The criminal 
statistics will compare favourably with any European country, 
and it would appear that the natives were contributing 
their fair share to the revenue before the Poll-tax was 
imposed, while it was not so apparent how much they were 
receiving in return. It was gratifying to see the extent to which 
the District Magistrates seem to be in touch with the people, and 
to find that these appointments are held by a class of men on the 
whole far superior to those of fifteen years ago. But the reports 
revealed the existence of grave difficulties, for which (as Mr. J. 
Stuart, of Durban, pointed out) there exists but one solution, and 
that not an easy one, but demanding time, trouble, patience, and 
insight,—to understand the native. I regret it is not easy, and 
yet any one whe has ever made the effort honestly, in ever so 
small a degree, will agree with me that one is apt to find it 
unexpectedly, and one might say disproportionately, rewarded. 


—I am, Sir, &e., A. WERNER. 


43 Nassington Road, Hampstead, N.W. 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
(To tae Eprtor or tux “ Spectator.”] 
Srr.—When the schools are closed in August many of the 
children in the poorer quarters of London spend almost the 
whole of the hot summer days in the streets, thas losing the 
benefits which holiday time brings to more fortunate boys and 





girls, and which it should bring to all. If the children arg 
delicate, they have no place to rest in except a room, which is 
too often overcrowded. If they wish to play, they have only 
the pavement for a playground, for the parks are out of Teach 
of many of them. To such children the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund brings the opportunity of obtaining the health 
and enjoyment which are given by a fortnight spent in the 
country air and a country cottage. But if it is to do this goog 
work adequately, it must receive adequate financial help. 
This year the donations are over £2,000 short of those received 
at the same date in 1905, while the number of children who 
are looking forward to the holiday (every one of whom hag 
been saving its pennies for several months) is much larger, and 
amounts to over forty thousand. Unless it is to disappoint 
many, the Fund must receive another £7,000, or £1,500 more 
than its income of last year. One guinea will give two 
children a fortnight’s holiday, a holiday which means increased 
health and richer memories. Donations should be sent to the 
hon. treasurer, the Earl of Arran, 18 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Samvuet A. Barnett, Chairman, 
ARRAN, Hon. Treasurer. 


[We are deeply concerned to note the falling off in this 
admirable Fund, and trust that before the holiday time is over 
enough money will be received to prevent any of the 
children who have been looking forward throughout the year 
to their fortnight of health and happiness being obliged to 
feel the bitterness of disappointment. Here, at any rate, 
mouey may be given without the donors feeling that they 
are helping in the manufacture of paupers and in producing 
that moral degradation which is far worse than hunger or 
disease.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE AND PUBLIC. 
HOUSES. 
{To THR Eptrorn oF THe “SPxcraTor.”| 

Srr,—I think you will be glad to know from one who was 
present all through the discussion in the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence upon licensing reform that you have misunderstood the 
meaning of the vote (see Spectator, July 28th). The resolu- 
tion, as moved, asked the Conference to condemn equally 
municipal and Trust management of public-houses. The 
opinion of the Conference appeared to be practically unanimous 
against municipal management, but a distinct majority 
declined to pledge itself against Trust management. This 
decision was recorded by an amendment rejecting the words 
“so-called disinterested.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Greenthorne, Edgworth, near Bolton. 


J. R. BARLow. 





SHIRLEY BROOKS. 

[To THe EDITOR OF THE “SeRcraTor.”] 
Srr,—Having been commissioned to write the Life of Shirley 
Brooks, will you allow me to ask through your columns for 
letters, reminiscences, and any other information which may 
help to make the book as complete as possible? I need hardly 
say that the greatest care will be taken of any documents or 
pictures placed at my disposal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. S. Layarp. 
Bull's Clif, Felixstowe. 





RIFLE CLUBS. 
[To Tue Epiror oF Tus “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I was much interested to witness the military opera- 
tions of the rifle clubs and Volunteers at Newlands Corner, 
and to read the account of it in your issue of July 28th. The 
rifle clubs appear to be performing exactly that elementary 
detail it was originally supposed was to be the only possible 
function of the Volunteer Force,—namely, to afford oppor- 
tunities for the civilian to practise with the rifle, and to attain 
sufficient knowledge of drill to enable the men to be moved 
from one place to another in small bodies. It was curious 
that all the speakers addressed the assembled clubs as “ rifle- 
men,” the Volunteers being regarded as something more 
advanced in a military sense. Yet “riflemen” was the original 
name of Volunteers. “Form, form, riflemen, form,” was the 
text of the Laureate’s poem forty-seven years ago. Might I 
not suggest that it is exactly the admonition to address to the 
clubs at the present moment? To put it into prose, it would 
read thus :— Now that you members of the club have learned 
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to handle your rifle, in the name of patriotism you are called on 
to submit to a military organisation or formation. Whereby 
you will come under the influence of discipline, you will con- 
tribute towards the formation of cadres, and you will add 
immeasurably to the value you now possess for State purposes 
by being enrolled, and thereby entering into a bond to come 
to the colours if a national emergency arises. ‘Form, form, 
riflemen, form.’” But, Sir, I know I may be told that the 
conditions of efficiency for Volunteers are not such that the 
members of the rifle club can carry out. Well, that may be 
so; but it is an interesting reflection that when the poet wrote 
the words I have quoted there were no conditions of efficiency. 
These only arose when the Government in 1863 said that it 
was willing to pay a capitation grant to meet the cost of uniform 
for those Volunteers who would undertake a certain definite 
amount of training,—a perfectly sound conclusion; but it was 
a little unfortunate that for those who did fulfil the conditions 
the term of “ efficients”’ was invented, because it followed that 
those who did not fulfil this grant-drawing qualification were 
dubbed non-effictent. Now nobody likes being called a non- 
efficient, and no corps likes to have a large percentage of non- 
efficients on its rolls. It therefore soon became the fashion to 
strike off all, or almost all, the non-efficients so called; but I 
well remember when I was a Subaltern under a gallant and 
patriotic Captain who had once commanded the Grenadier 
Company of one of the regiments of the Regular forces, that 
he greatly resented the suggestion that our non-efficients 
should be struck off; he saw beyond the accident of un- 
fortunate nomenclature, and wrote me with barely suppressed 
indignation that the miscalled non-efficients were our Reserve, 
and he would on no account consent to have the name of any 
man struck off the rolls so long as the man was willing to 
withhold his resignation and there was room on the establish- 
ment of the corps. Does not this lead us to the conclusion 
that the members of the rifle clubs should be all enrolled 
Volunteers in a category to be authorised—designated, say, 
Reserves—for which the corps will draw an allowance to cover 
the cost of the musketry course only. The enrolment will 
constitute the bond to come out when the national emergency 
arises, the equipment to be provided then exactly, in fact, as 
with the Reserves of the Regular forces. Mr. Haldane’s 
term at Newlands Corner, if I remember rightly, was “ affilia- 
tion.” I would like to suggest that the rifle clubs should not 
exactly be affiliated to the Volunteer corps, but absorbed by 
them on conditions such as are adumbrated above.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. Sturmy CAveE. 
West Lulworth. 


[We are in no way opposed to Colonel Sturmy Cave's 
suggestion, but welcome it as a most useful one, and trust 
that it may engage the attention of the War Office.—Ep. 


Spectator. | 
THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To Tur Eprror or THE “ Spretator,”’} 

Sir,—The training of your Experimental Company may be 
acknowledged to have already proved a successful experiment, 
but it is an experiment which proves nothing that was not 
already established and well known to all soldiers. Even 
in the Indian Army, in which the commands are given 
in a foreign language, a raw recruit is, after six months’ 
training, fitted to take his place in the ranks as an efficient 
soldier. When the standing armies of Europe were all 
filled by voluntary enlistment, and were raised to war. 
strength by augmentation on the breaking out of war, whole 
battalions of raw recruits were raised and trained, and after 
six months took the field. When the custom of armies going 
into winter quarters was commonly observed, the losses of a 
campaign were made good by enlisting recruits in the autumn, 
and training them during the winter months, so that they might 
take the field when the new campaign was opened in the spring. 
In the Swiss National Militia the period of training for a 
recruit is only sixty days, and he is then considered qualified 
to take his place in the ranks of the defenders of his country. 
It must be observed, however, that he has already belonged to 
a Cadet corps at his school, and that he has been trained to 
shoot in his village rifle club. The invasion of England isa 
much more remote possibility than a foreign violation of Swiss 
territory ; and, in my humble opinion, the present system of 
training our Volunteers gives us all that is absolutely essential 





for the defence of the country. No doubt the more training 
we can give to our defenders the better; ceteris paribus, long- 
service soldiers are better than short-service ones, and 
thoroughly trained recruits than partially trained ones; but 
we must cut our coat according to our cloth, and make our 
conditions of training and service such as will attract, 
and not repel, the men whom we desire to enrol in a national 
Territorial Army.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. H. Tyree, Lieut.-General. 
Hillside, Beer, Devon. 


[It has been said that every sound and successful new idea 
presented to the public goes through three stages. In the 
first place people say “It’s nonsense.” Next they say “ It’s 
contrary to Scripture,”—religious, scientific, or military, as the 
case may be. Finally, they say “ We knew it all along.” We 
are glad to find that the Spectator Experimental Company 
is reaching the final stage, for it is a certificate of success. 
Meantime, we agree with General Tyrrell that there is 
nothing new in the notion of making a com petent infantry 
soldier in the course of six months’ intensive training. 
That notion had, however, become so much obscured of 
recent years, and there was so much talk of two years 
being the irreducible minimum, that it was necessary to 
re-establish the fact by means of an actual experiment.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
We have received the following further subscriptions towards 
meeting additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the 
Spectator Experimental Company :— 


J. BR. Barlow . £2 2 | Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G. £2 2 


POETRY. 


THE SOLITARY WAY. 

Txat lonely road up which all self-reliant, 
Strong souls must go; 

That stony path not worn by footsteps pliant, 
In dales below; 

That rare track made by great ones, lone and beaten 
Through solitary hours, 

Climbing past fear and fate and sin, iron-eaten, 
To godlier powers ; 

This stern, dark highway, alien, trodden only 
By earth’s rare few ; 

Who, holding the high, austere, aloof and lonely, 


The sensual slew ; 





Who walked through grim, dread seasons holding ever 
Hearts patient, dumb; 

Where father, mother, sister, friend or lover, 
Might never come. 


A road of lonely morn and midnight, sloping 
O’er earth’s dim bars; 

Where out at last the soul, life’s pinnacles topping, 
Stands with the stars. 


That pathway Dante trod, and Cromwell, doubting, 
Questioning, seeking, followed in prayer alone ; 

That mighty stairway trod Napoleon, routing 
Europe o’erthrown. 

Nought weak, ignoble, trod its stairways splendid, 
Tsolate, austere ; 

Only earth's great its solitudes have wended, 
Of vasty mere, 

Of desolate heights to genius dedicated, 
O'er eurth’s poor moan ; 

Where spirits, proud, to the stern eagle mated, 


View life alone. 
WILFRED CAMPBELL. 
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NAPOLEON IN HIS GLORY AND FALL.* 


“T po not in the least want to know what happened in the 
past,” said Mr. John Morley to a scholastic Birmingham 
audience, “except as it enables me to see my way more 
Thus 


clearly through that which is happening to-day.” 
tested, the monumental “ Modern History” planned by Lord 
Acton cannot be called instructive reading. The narrative 
of the campaign of Assaye would not supply the India Office 
with a single hint as to the right way of meeting a Russian 
invasion of the Peninsula. Again, altogether void of lights 
calculated to serve in an international discussion of “the 
unit of disarmament” are the chapters on the negotiations 
of Amiens and Vienna. 

The favourite Muse is now enthroned in a new fashion. 
Oxford and Cambridge have not set up laboratories like the 
Paris Ecole des Chartes, with its chemical methods of 
research and synthesis by the aid of various “ disciplines” 
and “sub-disciplines” such as _ heuristics, sphragistics, 
“sincerity,” and so forth, but they have begun to engineer 
history, not by single hands, but by international syndicates. 
The work of the foreign auxiliaries enlisted by the editors of 
this volume proves that in knowledge of many matters of 
Continental detail they surpass Englishmen, and they are 
free from peculiarities of manner or sentiment calculated to 
disturb the unity of the story. The vast polyglot biblio- 
graphy will be of little use to the reader, for references to 
the authors utilised in the text, as well as genealogies, are 
systematically tabooed. The actors on the Napoleonic stage 
—Royal, military, Ministerial, or private—appear as ghosts 
rather than as speaking figures. Moved, perhaps, by the 
profound Tolstoy’s explanation that great men have no 
influence on the loom of time, the syndicate has suppressed 
the human aspects ef portraiture. 


In chap. 1 the Nancy Professor of History explains with 
extraordinary clearness the strategy by which Napoleon, once 
lodged in the Tuileries after his coup d¢tat of Brumaire, 
manceuvred himself into the Consulate for life and the 
Empire, and so managed his successive moves as to convey 
the impression that his climb up the ladder af greatness 
was not of his own seeking, but was thrust upon him. 
Absolutely devoid of patriotic altruism, the Corsican arriviste 
saw in the France of his creation « mere dynastic object. 
Whether erecting an apparatus of centralisation more burden- 
some to the people than the Monarchy, or devising gags for 
Ministers of doubtful loyalty like Talleyrand and Fouché, his 
ruling inspiration was always the same,—l’état c'est moi. 
Dr. Pariset’s fine account of Napoleon’s reconciliation 
of the old France and the new emphasises the rapidity with 
which the work of reorganisation was accomplished, and he 
continues :— 

“The greater part of the institutions founded during the 

Consulate have survived to the present day; and it is no 
exaggeration to state that it was Bonaparte who created con- 
temporary France. For this very reason, however, the Consular 
System weighed heavily on France during the nineteenth century. 
Devised by one man for his own ends, concentrating everything 
in Paris, leaving to the nation at large neither liberty nor 
initiative, and affecting a democratic guise the better to crush 
democracy itself, it deranged the political balance of the country, 
‘and for a long time paralysed the national spirit. From the civil 
‘and economic point of view, Bonaparte confirmed the work of the 
Revolution: all Frenchmen retained their equality before the 
law ; and those who had become owners of national property were 
secured in their possessions. But, from the political point of 
view, Bonaparte revived the arbitrary traditions of the old 
monarchy; and often his institutions were mere replicas of the 
past. .....And the consequence is, that although starting 
from the Consulate, the history of France during the nineteenth 
century has been, in many respects, nothing but a long and 
toilsome reaction against the system created by Bonaparte.” 

The bright, always up-to-date Professor Guilland, of Zurich, 
gives the campaign of Marengo, carefully explaining that 
Bonaparte crossed the St. Bernard “not on a fiery war-horse, 
us David's picture portrays him, but on a humble mule led 
by a peasant from Bourg St. Pierre.” The marches of 
Lacourbe on the St. Gothard and Macdonald on the Spliigen 
were much more perilous operations; but as those generals 





* The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton, LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. 


to the peculiar circumstances of the invasion. 
Af 
the commissariat unequal to its duties; the Marshals, with 


a 
wanted “ Bonaparte’s eye for theatrical effect and his incom. 


parable talent for self-advertisement, their achievementg 
passed almost unnoticed.” Moreau’s defeat of the Archduke 
John at Hohenlinden, on the banks of “ Iser flowing rapidly,” 
called by the author “a victory more brilliant and mame 
complete than that of Marengo,” should have reminded him of 
the spiteful depreciation by which the First Consul private] 
betrayed his jealousy of the great general whose onlin 
obliged him to give an official approval. The short-lived 
Peace of 1802 recalls to the Swiss writer what Napoleon at 
St. Helena, falsifying, as usual, his past life, said of his 
feelings of that date: “I was honestly persuaded that both 
the future of France and my own were settled at Amiens” 
Now, says Dr. Guilland, Napoleon’s real comment on the 
situation as he saw it at the time was this: “ Every treaty 
of peace means to me no more than a brief armistice; and ] 
believe that while I fill my present office my destiny is to 
be fighting continually.” Thereupon he set hard at work in 
his arsenals and dockyards, dragooning his dependencies and 
feebler allies into general maritime submission, and the closure 
of their ports against English vessels, while he was soon to 
enter on the series of territorial aggressions and annexation 
in Italy, Holland, Switzerland, and Germany, whereby he 
tore up the documents to which he had set his name at 
Lunéville and Amiens. 

Napoleon said at St. Helena “that his glory consisted, 
not in having won forty battles, but in the Civil Code and 
in the deliberations of the Council of State.’ Mr. Fisher's 
admirable handling of the Olympian’s work of Codification 
as applied to five separate branches of law, and his creation 
of a new system of legal procedure, throws light upon 
this boast. His attitude towards Napoleon is one of 
highly benevolent neutrality—at times he exaggerates the 
adjective—but he carefully dilutes his eulogies by the 
severe criticisms of Savigny and Charles Austin on the 
preparation and contents of the Civil Code, which these 
great jurisconsults condemned as “a mechanical mixture 
of the results of the Revolution and the old régime of 
Roman law and the customs,” three-fourths of its contents 
having been extracted by draftsmen from a printed treatise. 
The Code, in a word, was not a substantive mass of law, but 
“an index to an immense body of jurisprudence existing 
outside itself.” One of the dictator’s objectionable hobbies 
was his desire for the degradation of the civil status of 
woman, who is treated by the Code as a “ fickle, defenceless, 
mindless being.” When asked in Committee if wifely obedience 
was prescribed by old French law, the First Consul sharply 
replied: “Do you not know that the angel told Eve to obey 
her husband?...... Morality has written this article in all 
Many sections of the Five Codes, and of the 
Code of Procedure, show signs of “the advancing palsy of 
The abolition of the Grand Jury, the investment 
of the juge @instruction with drastic powers for the secret 
examination of the accused and the witnesses for the case (a 
procedure still tolerated by our neighbours), the refusal of 
the habeas corpus, the prohibitive regulations regarding bail, 
the fixing of the rate of interest in private money trans- 
actions, the tyrannous limitation which practically nullified 
the right of public meeting, political agitation, and public 
association, the establishment of special Courts for trying 
certain offences without recourse to a jury,—these rules have 
been traced to Napoleon’s determintion to subordinate the 
public interests to his own personal requirements, as happened 
in the case of some of the regulations for divorce and adoption, 
which curiously suited his own wants as the husband of the 
childless Josephine. As to the Civil Code, separately con- 
sidered, Mr. Fisher says, however, that the First Consul 
suggested several humanitarian and technical improvements, 
and furthered its recognition of the general interests of the 
State. 

Dr. Arnold in his history lectures laid down that the 
destruction of the grande armée in the retreat from Moscow 
of 1812 was due “beyond all controversy,” not to human 
power, but to “the direct and manifest interference of God.” 
Professor Stschepkin, of Odessa, ascribes the misfortunes of 
the French Sennacherib, not to Providential agency, but 
The unpre- 
sedented size of the army and of the area of operations made 


languages. 


despotism.” 





Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley Leathes, M.A, Vol. 1X., Napoleon, Cambridge: 
at the University Press, [l6s. net.] 





their habits of strict dependence on their chief, were unsuited 
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for stashed commands; while their sie uot in pear 
conditions of bodily and mental power, was unequal to the 
colossal weight thrown on his shoulders as Emperor, General- 
issimo, Chief of the Staff, and Minister of War. He had, 
moreover, no distinct plan of campaign. His strategy was 
limited to a series of rapid offensive movements; after the 
defeat of Barclay at Smolensk, the preparations for the 
advance on Moscow were inadequate; at the crisis of his 
victorious battle of Borodino he neglected to call up the 
Guard, with whom he might have annihilated the Russian 
army. Fancying that the Czar Alexander would he ready foy 
peace, the invader remained too long in Moscow, and taking 
a wrong road of retreat, fell into repeated blunders, only 
showing himself worthy of his former self at the passage of 
the Beresina, which, far from being, as has been said, a 
French catastrophe, was in reality the one great achievement 
of the war. The leisure nours of Aldershot may be usefully 
devoted to a comparison of these opinions with the judgments 
of Lord Wolseley and Mr. George, and the earlier criticisms 
of Clausewitz, who decided that the inaction of the Guard 
at Borodino was prescribed by the requirements of the 
situation. 

Dr. Ward's chapters on the Congress of Vienna are 
masterpieces of inquiry, arrangement, and compression ; but, 
shackled by the inevitable handcuffs, the Master of Pembroke 
ignores the idiosyncrasies of such striking figures as the 
pietistic Czar, the grand seigneur statesman Hardenberg, 
the Bismarck of the age, Stein, the grand Metternich and 
his corrupt secretary Gentz, and the limping ruler of 
the Congress, Talleyrand. Those who have assisted at an 
international Sanhedrim, be the object of discussion Morocco, 
or the cholera, or the “unspeakable Turk,” know that, 
though officialdom is at the helm, pleasure is always at the 
prow. The sittings of the Vienna Congress of 1814-15 were 
associated with balls, banquets, concerts, masquerades, hunts, 
sledge parties, and other social saturnalia, at which the 
intimate talks of the representatives of the Powers led to 
arrangements whereby the labours of the seven hundred 
members of the august assembly were saved from stagna- 
tion. Of all these wheels within wheels not « word: the 
listige Wien is « city of the dead. The unmatched Hyde 
Park equipages and horses of our Lord Stuart, alias “the 
golden peacock, the little 
King of Rome is not playing with his soldiers while his 
portrait is painted by Isabey; Marie Louise with her 
“chevalier” Neipperg are invisible; and there is no hint of 
the Treaty concert offered by Beethoven to the Congress, or 
of the hundred thousand visitors who flocked to Vienna from 
all parts of the Continent. 








” are not rolling along the Graben ; 


For the Peninsular War Professor Oman is, of course, an 
incomparable escort, but he forgets himself when he whittles 
down Wellesley’s “astounding passage of the Douro” to five 
words. That great author of many of the feats of war, Sa 
Majesté le Hasard, graciously placed on the south bank of the 
river a small boat, by help of which, strange as it may sound, 
our army was ferried over, and enabled to drive Soult out of 
Oporto. Our Professor’s handling of the crambe repetita of 
the campaign of 1815 is worthy of Jomini, but in these days 
of the Yalu, battles like Ligny and Waterloo seem as anti- 
quated as Cressy or Agincourt. Mr. Fisher's captivating and 
eloquent “St. Helena” shows how, thanks to the artifices of 
the exiles and the sympathies of Foxite friends, “ the great 
captive hero of adventures worthy of the Arabian Nights” 
was transfigured into a martyred “Prometheus, benefactor 
of humanity, chained to his solitary rock.” Joseph Bonaparte’s 
dictum that Napolecn’s characteristic mark was “ 
ness” has not prevented the writers from cataloguing in 
appropriate terms the murders of the Duc d’Enzhien, 
Pichegru, the bookseller Palm, Hofer, the order for the 
assassination of the great statesman Stein, and the rest of 
the Corsican’s plots, piracies, kidnappings, falsehoods, and 
public crimes. Hampered by considerations natural, perhaps, 
in the authors of a University series, the Cambridge writers 
have absolutely ignored the whole course of the ondottiere’ 8 
private life, banishing from their voluminous list of books 
the modern French publications which trace a relationship 


good- 


between the Bonaparte family and the dynasties of Caligula | 
and Herod. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL FALLACIES OF FREE- 
TRADE.* 

In all political discussion there is this difficulty: there are 
bound to be persons upon both sides who advance bad argu- 
ments. Consequently, if anybody chooses, by combining a 
number of such arguments, to construct a case for his 
opponents, it is impossible to deny at the close of his 
onslaught that something has been refuted, and that 
something may have been maintained by somebody. This 
achievement we concede to Mr. Amery. He has successfully 
discredited several propositions which we cannot prove that 
no Free-trader believes. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Amery’s sincerity is evident, and his 
ability as a writer considerable. Much that he says is true; 
if it is also obvious, this fact is concealed by his manner; for 
invective seasons platitude. His book, too, claims to be a 
reasoned argument, and in great part justifies the claim. 
For this reason it deserves attention, and, so far as may be, 
a reply. 

As already indicated, our main quarrel concerns not so 
much what Mr. Amery says himself as what he says that his 
opponents say. Thus, a great part of the book is devoted tc 
a reiteration of Friedrich List’s main contention. “ A system 
of trade,” writes Mr. Amery, “may be one which at any 
moment offers the largest and most varied opportunities 
for profit-making to the individual, and yet may discourage 
national industry, and in the long run injure the very 
individuals who may fancy that they profit by it” (p. 10). 
This point is made again and again in various forms. It 
is driven home by argument and enforced by apt historical 
instances. As a statement, it is excellent; but unfortunately 
it is the statement of what is now a truism. For List to 
assert it, as he did, against “The School” was, indeed, a 
useful work, because the School denied it. But for Mr. 
Amery to assert it against modern economists—economists 
who, for the most part, have long ago embodied it in their 
own writings—is by no means useful. When Galileo 
whispered to the Inquisition, Z pur si muore, he did a great 
thing. jut Mr. Amery would not do a great thing if he 
repeated that whisper now in the ears of the Astronomer- 
Royal. 

A suspicion, indeed, dawns upon us that this Tariff 
Reformer’s researches into economic science have not been 
carried as far as they might have been beyond the pages 
of The Wealth of Nations. Wad he studied recent writings, 
even the most elementary text-books, it would be impossible 
for him to suppose that the economist’s case for Free-trade 
in England to-day is based upon a denial of List’s general 
It would have been equally impossible for him to 
set down the following passage: “ From the Free Trade 
fostering a new industry means diverting 
manufactures 


argument, 


point of view, 
population from an old 
withdrawing 
mptying the towns hack upon the land” 
“So the fourteen professors in 
their encyclical against Mr. Chamberlain” (p. 32). As a 
matter of fact, in the letter to which Mr. Amery thus refers 
there is no passage even remotely resembling the above. 
Upon the carelessness that permitted so flagrant a misrepre- 
sentation some severity of comment would, perhaps, be per- 
missible. We prefer, however, to refrain. Suffice it to agree 
that Protection does not necessarily mean merely a diversion of 
productive resources; it may also mean, as Mr. Amery urges, 
though with a grotesquely fallacious argument (p. 29), an 
increase in the absolute quantity of these resources, This is 
true, and, indeed, truistic. But Mr. Amery is mistaken when 
he supposes that, in asserting it, he is attacking Free-trade, 
He has fallen, in fact, into the fallacy tqnoratio elenchi. He 
has resuscitated the antique doctrine that Free-trade is neces- 
sarily sound policy always and everywhere, and has valorously 
slaughtered it again. to his aid rhetoric and 
arcasm to impress upon us that the “infant industries argu- 
ment” is formally valid, as though Mill had not recognised 
that fact some half-century ago. It is not propositions of 
this order that are now in question. The point is not whether 


industry ; encouraging 


necessitates people from the fields; reviving 
agriculture impli 
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| Protection is ever good, or the “infant industries argument” 


It is whether that policy and that argument are 
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applicable to the actual conditions of our country at the 
present time. It is this that, on the strength of the developed 
state of our industries, Free-traders are concerned to deny. 
But this Mr. Amery does not even attempt to prove. He has 
not failed to attack the case for Free-trade successfully; he 
has failed to attack it at all. 

In addition to the critical, there is, however, also a positive 
side to his argument. “It is the employment represented in 
the exports, and the employment the imports are still capable 
of giving, that determine the national value of foreign trade, 
Conversely, there is national loss when articles are exported 
upon which productive activity might stil] have been expended, 
or employment given, and articles imported which furnish no 
opportunity for further production, or even displace and 
check production” (p. 57). When, therefore, we import 
manufactured goods, we lose as a nation “the total value of 
the manufactures which might have been made in England 
with the raw material which those manufactured imports 
have displaced” (p. 70). Whence, “if I estimate our national 
loss from that part of our foreign trade to-day at £300,000,000 
a year I shall be anything but exaggerating” (p. 71). 

Now it is, of course, true that if, instead of a million 
pounds’ worth of finished goods, we imported a million 
pounds’ worth of raw material, and added to that material 
by our work a further value of two million pounds, and if 
no other change occurred, we should possess two million 
pounds’ worth more goods than we do at present. When, 
however, List’s argument is not applicable, this conclusion 
has no bearing on the practical issue, unless we postulate 
a great stock of capital and labour at present out of work 
and capable of being brought into work by a tariff change. 
But that postulate is quite unwarranted. Such of our 
productive resources as are now unemployed are not so from 
lack of raw material on which to work. They are unem- 
ployed because industry fluctuates, and demand and supply 
are never completely adjusted to one another. Protection 
would give them work, and enable them to add two millions or 
any other value to our wealth, only if it lessened fluctuations 
and rendered adjustment less imperfect. That it would do this, 
however, there is no reason to believe. On the contrary, when 
the whole sum of its effects is taken into account, the proba- 
bility is very great that Protection would largely augment the 
fluctuations of industry. Consequently, the enforced import 
of raw material instead of manwfactures would not mean 
more employment for our productive resources. Rather, the 
amount of work and earnings would remain nearly the same, 
but people would be prevented from spending their earnings 
in the way that they themselves prefer. Mr. Amery’s argument 
is, in fact, built upon a false assumption. Remove that 
assumption, and the whole edifice collapses. His pains have 
been devoted to elegances of architectural effect. He has 
forgotten to test his foundations. 

One word in conclusion. We cannot open our columns to 
a discussion of the points raised either in Mr. Amery's book 
or in the present review. 





THE LATE PROVOST OF KING'S.* 
Tue memoir of the late Provost Austen Leigh, edited, and in 
great part written, by his brother, Mr. William Austen Leigh, 
is a tender and affecting memorial of a beautiful character, 
devoted with single-hearted loyalty to one object,—the welfare 
of the great College where the Provost’s life was spent, and in 
the notable expansion of which Augustus Austen Leigh played 
so unselfish and effective a part. The book, which is written 
in a scholarly and lucid style, has the charm of being suffused 
by two prevalent emotions, for which we have no precise words 
in English, but which in Latin would be described as pietas and 
desiderium. It is full of pietas first, that deep sense of home 
affection, that quiet and loving appreciation of what is near 
and dear. Sometimes it happens that a biography which has 
a strong family flavour gives an impression of one-sidedness 
and undue laudation. But this is not the case with the present 
volume. It is conspicuous for a fine kind of taste, a reserve 
which would have been appreciated by the modest man who 
is the subject of the book. It is hardly fanciful to feel that 
the thought of what his brother would have wished in 





* Augustus Austen Leigh, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge: a Record of 
College Reform, Edited by William Austen Leigh, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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LL 
the matter has never been absent from the writer's mind, 
And then there is the desideriwm tam cari capitis; and here 
the loving regret, the sense of loss, touches every page of the 
book with a wholesome pathos and a tender glow of affection 
and pride. One realises thus not only what the Provest’s 
death meant to the great society of which he was the head 
but to the innermost circle of those who held him dear, and 
this effect is given without any sense of emotional lamenta. 
tion, but by just allowing the reader to realise what the field 
of the Provost's activities and relationships was. 


Mr. Austen Leigh’s sub-title is “a Record of College 
Reform.” The chapters in which he deals with the Provost's 
great work, the renovation of King’s College, are full of 
technical interest to the circle which knows what the problem 
was with which he was confronted. Fifty years ago King’s 
College, Cambridge, was a place of incomparable beauty and 
rich endowments, which was yet liable to the harshest criticism 
that a great educational establishment could well deserve, It 
was a close corporation, indissolubly linked with Eton. It 
had a small handful of scholars, who were allowed to take 
a degree by privilege, without entering for the University 
examinations. The scholars succeeded to the Fellowships as 
a matter of course, and the result was that the greater part 
of the immense revenues of the College, considerably over 
twenty thousand a year, went to pay a number of non. 
resident Fellows, and did nothing for the cause of education or 
learning. Even the magnificent chapel was a mere museum 
of ecclesiastical art, and the services were of a feeble and 
perfunctory kind. It is impossible here to trace the steps 
by which the regeneration was effected; it must suffice to 
say that there is no College at either University that 
now has a more splendid record of active intellectual 
life. It is to the front in every branch of academical 
activity. In science and history, as well as in classics and 
mathematics, it is doing first-rate work. The Fellows 
are now mostly resident, and, perhaps with the exception 
of Trinity, are the most strenuous band of workers in any 
Cambridge College. There are ten times as many under. 
graduates as in the old unreformed days, all honour-men- 
The College has thrown its gates open to the world, while 
it has retained a close connection with Eton, a process which 
has been of inestimable benefit both to Etonians and non- 
Etonians alike. Moreover, the College chapel has become in 
the best sense the Cathedral Church of Cambridge, and its 
services are both inspiring and truly devotional. This extra- 
ordinary transformation of a sluggish, stagnant, and indolent 
institution into a College with a vigorous esprit de corps and 
a high sense of intellectual responsibility has been un- 
doubtedly due mainly to the exertions of the late Provost. 
And even more noteworthy than the transformation itself is 
the manner in which it was effected. There has been no 
break, comparatively little friction, no loss of continuity. The 
old has simply broadened quietly into the new. And yet the 
late Provost was not a man of profound intellectual acquire- 
ments. He was a sound though not a brilliant scholar, 
He was an excellent though a curiously diffident preacher. 
He was not a great speaker, and had no taste for public 
appearances. He had no personal ambitions, no love of 
power. He was not one of those opulent natures who carry 
things before them with a great rush of enthusiasm. He was 
a shy, genial, quiet-minded mar, who never forgot an old 
friend and never failed to make new ones. The work was 
done by quiet persistence, by an exact realisation of his pur- 
pose, by extraordinary tact, unrufiled good humour, and an 
immense power of conciliation. He never made a false step, 
and never mingled the smallest bitterness with his con- 
troversies. He had not exactly a statesmanlike mind, and he 
was sometimes even needlessly punctilious about details. He 
did not advance matters, as some reformers have done, by 
initiating a wide scheme and carrying through a part of it. He 
rather got a few points perfectly clear, and worked at them 
one by one until they were completed. Probably neither be 
himself nor any one else realised at the time how large a work 
was being done. The design rather matured slowly and 
silently, like the mustard-seed in the parable, until it became 
a tree full of lodgings for the birds of the air. 


One of the strongest characteristics of Provost Austen 
Leigh was his delicate modesty. He made no parade of what 
he was doing, and claimed no credit for what he had done. 
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He thought of himself as a very ordinary man, and even his 
Joyal enthusiasm for his old College was expressed by deeds 
rather than by words. Any species of advertisement was 
wholly foreign to his character; if the thing was done, the 
Jess said about it the better. His dislike of pomp and his 
reference for simplicity were carried almost to an excess. 
No stranger who happened to be present in King’s Chapel, 
as the great procession streamed out from the doors of the 
screen after the Sunday afternoon service, with the organ 
thundering overhead, could have realised that the slender, 
graceful figure in surplice and M.A. hood, bald, quiet-looking, 
refined, with the air of a well-bred English gentleman, 
apparently anxious to avoid the escort of his verger, and to 
mingle quietly with the throng, was the man of all others 
who bad guided the destinies of the great College through a 
critical time, and who held the reins of authority in so firm 
but yet so unobtrusive a grasp. 


And here comes in what is perhaps the most interesting 
feature of Mr. Austen Leigh’s book. What exactly were the 
qualities which enabled a man of so self-effacing a type to 
effect what Provost Austen Leigh effected at King’s? What 
was the cause which made the Fellows of King’s choose this 
man so unhesitatingly to preside over their College in pre- 
ference to other more distinguished candidates, and even, it 
would appear to the outsider, in superficial defiance of the 
words of the statute, which seem expressly designed to make 
it necessary to choose one who is eminent in some department 
of literature or erudition P 


The answer to this second question is a simple one. When 
the statutes were drawn up it was contemplated that the 
Provost of King’s should be a man holding a dignified sort 
of sinecure, presiding over the deliberations and the hospi- 
talities of the College, but emphatically a constitutional 
monarch rather than a working President. It became clear 
to the electors that if the College was to continue to prosper 
on the new lines, it was far more important to have a tactful 
administrator in the Pvesidential chair than a distin- 
guished figurehead. The position of the Vice-Provost, as 
Augustus Austen Leigh then was, was unique in the College. 
He was familiar with all the smallest details of its life and 
history. He enjoyed the confidence and respect of every one, 
from the oldest Fellow to the smallest choir-boy; and thus 
they did rightly to seek first for a Provost whose tenure 
should guarantee the best interests of the College. 


And what was there, then, about this simple-minded, 
sincere, courteous, humble man which gave him so curious 
a power in dealing with men of all sorts and conditions ? 
He was genial and good-humoured; his high-pitched, friendly 
laugh will live long in the memory of all who knew him. But 
he had no great conversational gifts; he was always amusing 
and interesting, but he had no power of saying memorable, or 
suggestive, or even caustic, things. It is impossible to infer 
the charm of the man even from a picture so delicately drawn 
as Mr. Austen Leigh’s of his brother. Only those who knew 
the late Provost, and knew him well, could understand the 
extraordinary confidence that he inspired in his fairness, his 
kindness, his appreciation of fine qualities, his conscientious- 
ness, his temperate justice. He had the charm of simple 
goodness. One felt instinctively that the criterion by which 
he tried men and actions and words alike was the simple 
criterion of rectitude. He never neglected the smallest duty, 
he never shirked a painful interview. He hada marvellous gift 
of speaking the plainest and most unpalatable truth to any 
one without giving the smallest personal offence. He took 
no pleasure in fault-finding because he was sincerely and in- 
variably kind. If he did speak strongly, one knew that he 
felt he had no choice in the matter, and one knew, too, that 
his action would be approved by all sensible men. He had, 
moreover, a deep and manly piety, though he was extra- 
ordinarily reticent on sacred subjects; and thus the back- 
ground of his mind was all faithfulness and tenderness and 
humility. He cannot be reckoned exactly a great man, as the 
world accounts greatness. He bad no resplendent and com- 
manding qualities; but one felt that he was of the best type 
of English gentleman, that he set no value on the accidents of 
greatness ; and so he played his part manfully and wisely, and 
left a deeper mark on his generation than is given to many 
men of more impressive aud notable gifts to attain. 





THE RELIGIOUS SONGS OF CONNACHT® 
For vigour and versatility Dr. Douglas Hyde occupies a 
unique position amongst Irishmen of letters. A fine classical 
and modern languages scholar, he can yet translate into racy 
Hiberno-English prose and verse his own Gaelic description 
and collection of the religious songs of Connacht. He dedicates 
them, moreover—he, a Bachelor of Divinity of Dublin 
University—in graceful Latin, to the memory of Father 
Eugene O’Growney, his intimate associate in the Irish 
language revival. Could literary catholicity go much 
further ? 

An extract from his interesting preface will show the scope 
and purpose of the work :— 

“While collecting the poetry of the province of Connacht—a 

work which I began some twenty years ago—I found that those 
poems which touched upon piety or religion were very numerous, 
I found, moreover, that prayers put in a setting of poetry, 
melodious ‘ paidirs’ and short petitions composed in metre, were 
very numerous also. I found at the same time charms or‘ orthas’ 
or ‘ambras,’ I found pieces concerning the Church, I found pieces 
praising or dispraising people for their religion, I found stories 
about the Church or about the persecution of the Church, or 
about some saint or other, I found blessings, I found curses, and 
I put all these things down here with the rest. These things are 
all mixed together in this book. There is no special order or 
arrangement in them, and it is now in my reader’s power to form 
his own judgment—a thing which he could not have done if I 
had concealed from him anything that was coarse, bitter, foolish, 
half Pagan or otherwise unpleasing. .... . Very few indeed of 
these things have ever been put upon paper until now, and they 
will be becoming more scarce from day to day. If the ‘ National 
Schools’ ruined the indigenous literature (the love songs, the 
drinking songs, the keenes), they have torn these religious songs 
up out of the roots altogether. . . . ‘In my youth,’ says 
Father Walter Conway of Glenaddy, ‘there was no house in 
which the “paidirin” or rosary used not to be said throughout 
all the year. When I came to this parish some 8 or 9 years ago, 
this custom had been given up by the majority of people. I 
frequently enquired the cause and never heard any answer except 
the one from everybody: “ We cannot say it in Knglish, and the 
young people will not repeat it with us in Irish.”’ And another 
priest, Father O’Concannon, also gives evidence of the neglect of 
the ancient Irish prayers and the old religious poems, adding : 
‘It is upon the flagstone of the hearth that the foundations of 
piety and nationality are laid, and alas! that the foreign schools 
should be destroying them !’” 
Dr. Hyde will certainly have the sympathy he asks from 
his readers for having preserved for the history of his 
country this leaf plucked out of the book of pre-Reforma- 
tion Christendom. But to an historian’s and folk-lorist’s 
zeal to contribute a chapter to his country’s records Dr. 
Hyde also adds the desire of a good Irishman to preserve 
the evidences of her piety through the ages. For, as he 
points out, “the Irish Gael is pious by nature, there is 
not an Irishman in a hundred in whom is the making 
of an unbeliever. God is for him assured, true, intelligible. 
When he meets a neighbour, instead of saying ‘Bon jour’ or 
‘Good morning,’ he says ‘God salute you.’” Indeed, all the 
ordinary invocations and salutations of the Irish language 
are governed by this religious feeling. ‘“ When he takes snuff 
from you he will say: ‘The blessing of God be with the souls 
of your dead.’ If a sudden wonderment surprise him, he will 
ery: ‘A thousand laudations to God’; and if he be shown a 
young child or anything else for the first time, he will say: 
«Prosperity from God on it.’” 

Dr. Hyde adduces two reasons for the persistence of the 
Irishman in the Roman Catholic faith. The old Church gave 
him more to believe than did the new Churches, and he was 
ready to believe more than they did, even in the face of 
bitter persecution. Again, the Irish Roman Catholic was 
never “insular.” Much traffic prevailed between Ireland and 
the Continent. Her clergy were trained in its great Collezes, 
and brought home with them the thoughts, the spirit, and 
the literature of Roman Catholic Europe during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This is shown by 
the numbers of books translated from the Italian, French, 
and Spanish into Irish. Yet Dr. Hyde maintains that, in 
spite of what they suffered, the Irish Roman Catholics were 
not unreasonably embittered against those of the old Gaelic 
families whom the Penal Laws converted to the new faith, 
though the bards gave many a blow to “Martin” or to 
* John,” and to “the lot who fatten on Friday,”—that is to 
say, the people of the Bearla (the English language). And 





* The Religious Songs of Connacht: a Collection of Poems, Stories, Prayers, 


Satires, Ranns, Charms, &c. By Douglas Hyde. 2 vols, London: I. Fisher 
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no doubt many of the new clergy were time-servers, and 
through the relaxation of a stricter rule of life became lazy 
and self-indulgent, and justified such gibes as this :-— 
“Tf yon fat friar be a poor friar, 
Then a fat desire is his life’s rule ; 
But if man by fat to Heaven aspire, 
Then the lean friar is a lean fool!” 
“Yet a change came at last. There grew out of the new 
elergy many true Irishmen who had the love and respect of 
the entire people.” Donough O'Daly, said to have been Abbot 
of Boyle in the beginning of the thirteenth century, was, in 
Dr. Hyde’s opinion, the finest religious poet of old Ireland. 
His poem, “ My son, remember,” taken down by Dr. Hyde 
from the lips of a travelling man near Belmullet, appears 
to have been kept alive by oral tradition for six hundred 
odd years. It is composed in the measure called Ranneeacht, 
the quatrains of which had seven syllables in each line, and 
were end-rbymed and internally rhymed as in these specimen 
stanzas :— 
“My son, remember what I say, 
That in the day of Judgment shock, 
When men go stumbling down the mount, 
Tl.e sheep may count thee of their flock. 


Shun sloth, shun greed, shun sensual fires, 
(Eager desires of men enslaved) 
Anger and pride and hatred shun, 
Till Heaven be won, till man be saved.” 
Here, too, is an excerpt from one of the many poems dealing 
with the vanity of this world :— ' 
“ Sleek and unhealthy this world is, 
Where ‘ wealthy ’ means wise and good and free, 
Where if a man is only poor, 
All men are sure a fool is he. 


The men I saw they saw me not, 
Or if they saw they would not see. 
They thought, I think, I was not I, 
But something different from me.” 
The religious bards of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries dropped the syllabic metrification, and only counted 
the stressed syllables of their lines. Their themes are largely 
spiritual dialogues, such as those between Death and a 
Sinner, or the Body and the Soul. In these life is treated as 
a pilgrimage, and Dr. Hyde points out that those of them of 
Munster origin are more Puritanical in spirit than the 
Connacht examples. For, according to him, “it is not to God's 
vengeance but to His mercy that the Connacht man most 
looks, and his religious poems are always advising good works 
as the true road to heaven,” as in this version of the 
original — 
“ Sister to sister, brother to brother 
Speak truth, show ruth to one another ; 
This the one road to heavenly profit ; 
This Christ’s own way! Oh, stray not off it.” 
These religious songs were chiefly composed by the friars, 
regulars, and the people themselves, not by the parish priests. 
Indeed, the latter had to suffer from the satire of the former, 
as in the following example :— 

“O priest of the hips that are strong and portly and fine, 

Bring in my soul safe in the shade of that corpus of thine!” 
But another bard thus makes amends to his parish priest :-— 
* When you lifted your voice to plead in Christ’s cause, 

You made sinners to pause, you so looked through us, 
You seemed in Kilcornin that Sunday morning 
Like an angel of God sent to us.” 

Space does not permit of dealing with Dr. Hyde's religious 
folk tales: a Rip Van Winkle tale of a student who left 
college, the story of a friar driven mad by love, another of a 
mad priest who wrought miracles, the strange legend of the 
Stone of Truth, and above all, a unique version of St. Paul's 
Vision contained in an MS. between two hundred and three 
hundred years old, picked up by Dr. Hyde in County Meath, 
and all written down by him in racy Irish vernacular. 

The religious poems of blind Raftery, who also wrote satires 
on the Tithe War, the establishment of National Schools, and 
the Clare Election of 1828, closed the series of the genuine 
religious Irish poets; and to Raftery Dr. Hyde gives the palm 
amongst later writers on the score of taste, sweetness, and 
simplicity. This praise is borne out by extracts from several 
of his longer poems, including a very remarkable one on “The 
Cholera Morbus,” and another entitled “Raftery’s Repent- 
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interesting series of prayers and invocations, not only 

and observance, but also concerning such special acts as the 
covering up of the hearth fire, and even the smoking of 
tobacco, Dr. Hyde gives many charms against diseases and 
pains, such as whooping-cough, ague, and toothache, 4 
comparison of these Irish charms with those in Alexander 
Carmichael’s delightful Carmina Gadelica shows that not @ 
few of these are common to Ireland and the Western Islea, 
but Mr. Carmichael’s collection is both stranger and more 
beautiful than Dr. Hyde’s. It may be mentioned in eon. 
clusion that Dr. Hyde not only gives the Ivish text of hig 
collection on the left-hand pages of his book, and the English 
version on the right-hand pages, but also adds. litera] 
translations of the religious poems in the footnotes below 
his metrical translations, thus enabling the Sassenach to 
compare the one with the other for critical purposes. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Nineteenth Century opens this month with a symposium 
on the Report on Ecclesiastical Discipline, of which the 
only fault is that of the four contributors three belong 
practically to the same school of thought. Lady Wimborne 
holds that the findings of the Report substantiate the case 
of the Protestant party, but she is in favour of neither 
of the recommendations,—a revision of the rubric and a 
reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts. The second, she alleges, 
would place the final appeal in matters of faith in the 
hands of the Archbishops and Bishops, and would, in effect, 
abrogate the right of the State to insist on conformity 
with the Articles of the Church. As to the first, ritual, 
she holds, is inseparable from dogma. “The old High 
Churchmen held the traditional High Church doctrines, 
which find ample expression in our own ritual. Tbe modern 
Ritualist needs more, because that ritual does not express 
the doctrines he holds.” Canon Hensley Henson follows on 
similar lines. ‘The Commissioners—and this is certainly the 
gravest feature of their Report—are prepared to make terms 
with the refusal to recognise the authority of the King’s 
es and ask the English people to purchase a 
doubtful relief from sporadic absurdities by giving national 
sanction to the Tractarian aspiration of ecclesiastical 
autonomy.” The Report, in his opinion, marks the triumph 
of Tractarianism, by which he understands not ritualism in the 
ordinary sense but that view of Church government whici is 
inconsistent with the Erastianism of the national Church, 
Sir George Arthur, who looks on the question from a very 
different standpoint, complains that the Report gives too 
much attention to faults of commission, and too little to the 
graver faults of omission. Unlike Canon Henson, he has no 
love for the Judicial Committee, and he considers that 
lawlessness in the Church is largely due to its partisan 
judgments. “ Anarchy was born when Justice died.” Finally, 
Mr. Herbert Paul repeats Lady Wimborne’s arguments, 
and pleads for comprehension in the Church. “The 
Church of England has endured and flourished because 
it afforded ample scope and latitude for all varieties of 
Protestant opinion...... If it is to sink into a small 
‘Anglican’ clique, its severance from the State, as from the 
main body of English opinion, will be speedy, definite, and 
complete.” The ablest article in the number is Mr. W. H. 
Mallock’s on “The Political Powers of Labour,” in which, 
after searching for a definition of the Labour Party, he points 
out how unrealisable are their ambitions and unwarrantable 
their claims. “In exact proportion as labour is, in an 
economic sense, the main factor in production, it is inefficient 
and the product is small.” In any complex State it must be 
economically a subordinate factor, and this subordinate 
characteristic will be reflected in those who claim to 
represent it from its own ranks. It has powers of 
destruction, but no powers of construction so long a8 
it insists on isolating itself——Two articles, by Mr 
Archibald Hurd and by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, take 
diametrically opposite views of the danger to Britain from 
German ambition. Mr. Carnegie, who calls his paper “The 
Cry of ‘Wolf!’” sees no menace either in Germany or Russia ; 
while Mr. Hurd draws a lurid picture of the Kaiser’s Imperial 
aspirations. very interesting article by Dr. Karl Blind 
on “The Paris National Workshops of 1848” proves that 
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the reactionaries to provide themselves with a corps of men in 


view of some future coup. Louis Blanc, the Socialist leader, 
called the workmen “a rabble of paupers,” and Lamartine 
bears witness to their true character.——Of other papers 
we may mention an interesting study of Indian grievances 
by Mr. Justice Ameer Ali; and Mr. Rathbone’s “Problem of 
Home Life in South Africa,” in which he advocates the better 
organisation of native labour by means of native locations in 
the vicinity of the Rand. 


The “Episodes of the Month” in the National Review are 
impartially critical of everthing and everybody. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Balfour share the same fate. 
If we might suggest a complaint, it would be that these intro- 
ductory notes rather spoil the reader for what follows. They 
are sainples of the bill of fare, and the samples are so much 
better and more highly spiced than the meal which comes 
after that our appetite is glutted. This month the editor is 
fortunate in having excellent material for his onslaughts. He 
complains of the “ sleeping sickness” which has visited the 
Unionist Party, which makes them lethargic in debate and 
careless of the Imperial disasters which the Government are 
engineering. With much that he says on the Transvaal 
Constitution question we agree, and he makes a good point 
when he urges that the overseas Colonies have a claim to be 
heard in any question involving British supremacy, since they 
contributed a larger force to the war than the British regi- 
ments commanded by Wellington at Waterloo. We agree, 
tuo, with his trenchant criticism of the Government's 
action on the Trade Disputes Bill. For the rest, he is 
spt to spoil his case by overstatement. Surely no one 
pould at any time be so entirely abardoned as he assumes 
the whole body of his opponenis to be at all times. Mr. 
Bryce in Ireland is “establishing Nationalist supremacy 
through administrative injustice.” The “ Little-Navyites” 
are “jeopardising our naval supremacy in the interest of 
social experiments in Poplar and other places.” The Lord 
Chancellor is “the leader of the Potsdam party in the 
Cabinet.” And there are no words sufficiently strong to 
describe the infamy of Mr. Birrell and Mr. Haldane. To 
our relief, Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Morley still retain a 
few rags of reputation. How good the editor can be on a 
non-controversial subject is shown by his admirable passage 
on the end of the Dreyfus case -——-Mr. Arthur Lee con- 
tributes a clear and temperate argument against any 
reduction in our battleship programme. He makes out a 
final case, to our mind, against any scheme of international 
disarmament. “What tribunal could decide the fair standard 
of relative strength which should be observed by the various 
Powers, and even if such a decision could be arrived at, who 
could enforce its observance ?” Heargues that in battleships 
of the ‘ Dreadnought’ type we are falling far below the two- 
Power standard.——Of the other papers in a very interesting 
and varied number we may notice a gruesome account of “A 
Visit to the Chicago Stock-Yards,” by Mr. Adolphe Smith; 
acomparison of the present and the late Puet-Laureates, by 
Mr. W. H. Mallock; and an illuminating review of President 
Roosevelt's position in view of the next Presidential contest, 


by Mr. Maurice Low. 


The place of honour in the new Contemporary Review is 
given to a survey by Mr. J. A. Spender of the work of the 
Government during the past six months. Though, as is 
natural, he finds a very great deal to praise in its per- 
formances, his article is also a fair and candid summary 
of recent political events. In his praise of Mr. Birrell for his 
amiability and Sir Edward Grey for his firmness we can all 
cordially agree. He notes as one of the tendencies of the 
Session that “the great majority of Ministerialists much 
prefer that the Government should take a firm line and 
hold to it than that they should feel about for a policy 
likely to be acceptable to their followers.” If that is so, 
the Liberal majority must have viewed with small satisfaction 
the Government's conduct on the Trade Disputes Bill. On 
one point we question the accuracy of Mr. Spender’s law. If 
the House of Lords, he argues, were to make Clause IV. of 
the Education Bill mandatory, they would compel the local 
authorities to apply their rates to certain schools, and so 
amend a Bill financially, which would be ultra vires. But 
the Constitutional doctrine he refers to applies only to a direct 
amendment to the financial provisions of a Bill, not to a 


change which indirectly raises financial questions. No 
amendment to any Bill is without its financial significance, 
and Mr. Spender’s doctrine would reduce the House of Lords 
to impotence. Colonel Maude contributes a paper on 
“Economic Army Reform,” which is well worth reading. 
We differ from some of his conclusions, but his defence of 
the voluntary principle in enlistment seems to us wholly 
admirable. Our voluntary system affords us over three 
million men trained to arms between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five out of a total adult male population of ten 
million. Such men will be available in any life-and-death 
struggle. What we need, according to Colonel Mande, is a 
more scientific training for our officers, and, above all, a real 
thinking department to act as the brain of the Army. Of 
the other contents, we may notice Canon Hensley Henson’s 
review of the Ecclesiastical Discipline Report, in which he 
expands the arguments used by him in the current Nineteenth 
Century; Dr. Dillon’s usual well-informed survey of foreign 
politics; and a charming paper on “Form and Colour,” by 
Mr. March-Phillips. Perhaps the most interesting article 
in the number is the report of the speeches recently made 
in the French Chamber by M. Jaurés and M. Clemenceau, 
in which the creeds of Socialism and Nationalism received 
their most brilliant modern exposition. 

A long, interesting, and detailed article is to be found in 
the Fortnightly which discusses the practical considerations of 
an Anglo-Russian entente. The writer, Mr. Victor Marsden, 
who appears to have had a long connexion with Russia, points 
out that for many years past the central Government, working 
through the bureaucracy, have managed to raise a prejudice 
against all things English. Even Queen Victoria was made 
responsible by the peasants for famine and cholera in 1891, 
when they “believed that all their ills were to be traced to the 
activity of ‘the Old Witch of England riding on her white 
horses.”” With the recent growth of Liberal ideas in Russia 
there has come a change in the attitude towards England. In 
the publications of the reformers, which are sown broadcast, 
constant reference is made to the liberties and form of 
government of England. The peasant first acquired a 
desire for newspapers during the late war, and the taste 
for reading is now awakened, and we are told that trans- 
lations of Milton’s Areopagitica, among other books, sell 
freely for sixpence. Socialistic literature owes its origin 
to Germany; but the Constitutional reformers derive their 
views almost entirely from England. Mr. Marsden tells us 
that while the trade of Germany with Russia has increased 
greatly, ours shows little advance. This he attributes largely 
to the English manufacturers having failed to grasp the fact 
that Russia, for commercial purposes, cannot be treated as 
a European country. Methods which are appropriate in 
France or Italy are quite unsuitable. A deplorable picture 
is drawn of the Fnglish commercial traveller, speaking no 
language but his own, employing a hotel interpreter to 
conduct delicate negotiations with the heads of great Russian 
undertakings. Russia is an enormous market, and now that 
her people are, through the reform movement, favourably 
inclined towards us, we ought to be able to seize the oppor- 
tunity. An unsigned article on “ England, Belgium, and 
Holland” brings before us the danger which might arise, 
especially to Belgium, in the case of a sudden invasion of 
France by Germany. The frouée of the Meuse is regarded 
as the probable place where an invading army would seek 
to enter France. The Belgian General Brialmont has shown 
that it is next to impossible for a large German army to 
extend without its northern part violating the neutrality of 
Belgium. Would this neutrality be respected ? Probably 
not unless the town of Liége, which commands the roads into 
Germany, were strongly fortified and held. The writer of 
the article is anxious that there should be a complete under- 
standing between Holland, England, and Belgium on this 
point, so vital to the independence of the smaller countries. 
A literary agent combats the view recently expressed by an 
American publisher, that the system which has grown up of 
intermediaries between author and publisher has com- 
mercialised literature. The writer divides authors into two 
classes,—those whose works publishers want, and those who 
seek to induce publishers to take their books though they are 
not wanted. In the former case, the agent is of great value to 
| the author, for he can bring about, favourably for the author, 
the competition of publishers for a work. In the latter case, 
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an author will fare just as well in sending his book from 
one publishing firm to another as if he employed an agent. 
For with books which are not wanted agents of the less 
scrupulous kind merely obtain the required number of 
rejections to which the unfortunate author is entitled by his 
payments. The better class of agent, who sifts the literary 
materials and sends them to the appropriate places, and by 
knowing the market gets a full price, benefits the writer, 
although he may not be so much in favour with the 
publisher. 
Colonel Scott Moncrieff’s article in Blackwood sets out the 
difficulties which exist in this country in getting suitable 
ground for military maneuvres. Owing to the want of 
patriotism of owners and occupiers of land, our troops 
are constantly exercised on the same familiar ground, 
to the detriment of the training. The scrupulous respect 
by troops of the sanctity of game and hedges often 
robs military movements of their reality. Some curious 
instances are given of compensation demands. In Ireland a 
farmer made a claim for the wages of his two men, the 
reason given for this demand being that as the troops passed 
by the field in which the men worked, naturally they stopped 
to look at the soldiers. There is also a story of a cavalry 
camp which had been hired near a town. When the troops 
had settled down, the municipal authorities demanded a 
further sum, and threatened, if it was not paid, to cut off the 
water supply. Fortunately the general of the brigade was 
present, und he ordered the camp to be struck, and marched 
off to another place at some distance, leaving the enraged 
townspeople to settle with their Mayor and Corporation. 
Maneuvres should be possible anywhere on just compensation 
being paid for real damage. “The Unexpected” is a 
powerful story by “Jack London.” In a note at the end 
we are told that the incident is a real one, and took 
place in 1900. An Englishwoman and her Swedish 
husband, joined by three men, went to Alaska, and 
succeeded in getting gold in the summer and autumn; 
but, delaying too long, were snowed up, and unable to leave 
their solitary log-house for the distant town. One of the 
men, desiring to get the whole of the gold, came suddenly into 
the house and shot two of the party. Before he could reload 
his gun the woman sprang upon him, the husband following. 
The murderer was made senseless by the Swede, who wished 
to shoot the man then and there. Butin the wife arose the 
tradition of law, and with great difficulty she calmed the fury 
of her husband. The Irishman was kept a close prisoner, 
watched by the man and woman for weary weeks, waiting for 
the opportunity which would enable them to hand him over 
to justice. At last the feeling grew in the woman’s mind 
that justice could be administered by a small community 
as well as by a large one. Finally, after a confession— 
written and signed—was made, the sentence of death was 
carried out, and the murderer was hanged. The im- 
movable feeling in the Englishwoman’s mind that justice, 
and not revenge, must have the upper hand is finely 
brought out. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s account of Monte- 
negro is well worth reading, with the descriptions of its 
splendid men, whose average height, he says, is six feet. 
Although every one goes armed, the population is law- 
abiding and kindly. The constant fighting with Turks in 
the heroic defence of their country for centuries does not 
seem to have made the race savage. These interesting people 
still keep their national dress, and seem to be most striking in 
appearance. The women age quickly, for to their share falls 
the hard work in peace time. ‘The secondary place of women 
is shown in the national way of salutation. ‘“ When two male 
acquaintances meet, they salute each other most elaborately, 
bowing low and shaking hands; but if a man meets a woman 
friend, he extends his hand for her to kiss.” 











NOVELS. 
JOSEPH VANCE.* 
THE novel, as an earlier generation understood it, has almost 
gone out of existence. The readers who were privileged to 
live in the days when Dickens and Thackeray and George 








at, 
Eliot were still writing would, if they could come to lif, 
again, find most of our modern fiction very thin. It jg not 
merely that the old novel was longer—some of our modern 
tales are long enough in all conscience—but that the whol 
conception of the art of fiction was different. The elder 
novelists gave the world a piece of the web of life, a host of 
characters, a wealth of incident; they followed the families 
of their heroes and heroines into all their ramifications. 
and their style was unchastened and discursive, Under 
the influence of French models we aim rather at a 
single emotional effect. We clarify and select till we 
have one drama on which all our attention can be con. 
centrated, and in its presentation we seek the needle. 
point of style. Far be it from us to choose between the two 
methods, which at bottom are not inconsistent, since the aim 
—the dramatic effect—is the same. Both have their dangers, 
for the old novelist was apt to forget that a story isa story, 
and not a gazetteer or a county guide. However admirable 
his detail might be, the reader was often unable to see the 
wood for the trees, and in the multiplicity of incident the 
vital drama was choked and obscured. But if a too gross 
habit of body be a fault in fiction, so also is anaemia, and we 
are inclined to be a little bloodless nowadays. If literatuyg 
be the presentation of life under the laws of art, then it must 
show something of the richness and vitality of the original, 
The writer who, having found his mof?f, so isolates it that it 
might well belong to a different world than this, may attain 
a kind of dramatic effect, but he will not move us with the 
emotions of life. A certain amount of “ padding” is artisti. 
cally necessary to indicate the larger world from which the 
artist selects; and that this want is realised is shown by the 
novelist, who tries to make up for his dearth of incident and 
ubsidiary characters by an undue expenditure of superfing 








* Joseph Vance: an Itt-Written Autobiography. By William de Morgan. 
London: W. Heinemann, 


[6s.] 





psychology. 

It is refreshing to find that one stalwart champion of the 
older school survives. Mr. William de Morgan follows, even 
to its lesser mannerisms, the method of Dickens and 
Thackeray. Slowly and patiently he builds up, not an 
incident in a career, or even the whole career of one man or 
woman, but the whole careers of a large circle of friends. To 
give his work the unity which otherwise might be wanting, he 
has chosen the autobiographical form, and Joseph Vance, the 
writer, holds the chief place from first to last on the stage. 
The elder Vance is a workman given to drink, who loses his 
job and goes into hospital after a disastrous fight. When he 
comes out, he buys from a pedlar a board with the name 
“C. Dance, Builder,” on it, and, altering the name, puts it 
above his door. That board has magic in it, for as soon as it 
is put up all the neighbourhood believe that it has been there 
for years. Vance gets credit as an established builder, and 
begins to rise in the world. Soon he has works of his own 
and moves into a larger house, and presently he is a rich man, 
who has succeeded by knowledge of human nature and “ never 
doing anything with his own hands.” Meanwhile the boy 
Joseph is growing up, a delightful child with a natural 
passion for mathematics, which procures him a nomination 
for a good school from his father’s first employer. We follow 
his career at school and then at Oxford, until he comes to 
London and becomes a partner in an engineering business. 
But the interest lies not in any dramatic career, but in the 
record of his inner life, the influence of his friends, and more 
especially of two women. The first, Lossie Thorpe, is 
an exquisitely drawn figure, who has been to the small Joseph 
from boyhood a guardian angel. Whenshe marries an Indian 
soldier he discovers that he has been deeply in love with her, 
and throughout his life she remains the guiding influence. 
We do not propose to tell the rest of the tale,—how Joseph 
married and lost his wife, how he took on himself the blame 
of another man’s crime and expiated it during a long exile in 
South America, how the incomparable elder Vance took to 
drink again and burned down his premises, and how every- 
thing came right in the end. The latter half of the book 
comes very near high tragedy,—the tragedy of advancing age 
and loneliness ; but it ends happily, as the nature of the work 
demands. For the elder school of novelists could not close 
with unrelieved gloom. With, perhaps, a deeper philosophy 
than ours, they had the courage to be optimistic about life. 

Mr. de Morgan has written a remarkable novel,—a fine 
novel, by whatever standards we judge it. Were it not that 
he challenges comparison with the classics, we might almost 
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call it a great novel. Its primary merit is that it gives a true 
and complete picture of certain forms of life. We have never 
for a moment a doubt about the reality of the story he tells. 
Every character, down to the humblest, has the stamp of a 
genuine humanity. Apart from this great quality, it has the 
charm of reproducing a bygone age, not with a secondhand 
accuracy, but with full and intimate understanding. Londoners 
t fail to find pleasure in this picture of the days when 
gentlefolk lived in what now are dingy suburbs. Of the 
people of the tale, we have no fault to find with Joseph, who 
seems to us a remarkable character-study, done without senti- 
ment or rhetoric. Mr. de Morgan shows that it is possible to 
be shrewd without cynicism and humorous without buffoonery. 
The gallery of women—from Lossie, with her Rosalind-like 
guiety, down to Mrs. Vance, the elder, with her homely 
aphorisms— shows scarcely a failure. We have no space to 
dwell on the other characters, but we cannot refrain from 
singling out the elder Vance, who in many ways is the most 
wonderful figure in the book. Here we have the British work- 
ing man faithfully presented without a suspicion of mawkish- 
ness or caricature. His humour, his courage, his kindliness, bis 
vigorous common-sense, his failings, make him one of the most 
delightful people of our acquaintance in fiction. If Mr. de 
Morgan had ncthing else to bis credit, the elder Vance alone 
would prove that he bas in a high degree the gifts of the 
novelist. He calls the book modestly an “ill-written auto- 
biography.” Discursive it is, but never offensively so, and the 
style in its lucidity and grip seems to us to be excellently 
suited to the writer's intention. The conversation of the 
homelier characters is so full of wit and sagacity that no part 
is more quotable than another; and certainly no quotation can 
do justice to the airy grace of Miss Lossie’s talk. The fault 
of the book, if one there be, lies in its extreme length, and 
perhaps in the curious mystification in which Mr. de Morgan 
has chosen to enwrap his conclusion. It is not a novel for the 
impatient or the frivolous reader, but no book has appeared 
for long in which lovers of the classic tradition in English 
fiction are likely to find such generous entertaiment. 


canno 








The Undying Past. By Hermann Sudermann. (John Lane. 
6s.)—In his new novel Herr Sudermann shows us how the events 
of a man’s past life pursue him with relentless persistence, and 
implies the dreary doctrine that it is quite impossible for a man 
to escape from his past, be his efforts never so great or his 
repentance never so sincere. There is a profound depression over 
the whole book, though the literary art which presents it is, as 
usual with Sudermann, full of force and of fine restraint. But 
the reader will shut the novel feeling that the world is a worse 
place than he imagined, although the unlikeness of the society 
depicted to that in which English people live makes the realism 
of the book less impressive in an English translation than in the 
original. As a whole this example of the sombre genius of Suder- 
mann cannot be regarded as the highest type of art. It depicts a 
sordid disaster, and has not the noble qualities which alone 
enable tragedy to give relief to those passions of pity and terror 
wh ch it excites. 

Felicity in France. By Constance Elizabeth Maud. (W, 
Heinemann and Co. 6s.)—This book is really a guide-book in 
disguise, being concerned with the travels of two ladies through 
Brittany and Touraine, and the shorter voyage of one of them in 
Provence. Although Miss Maud’s previous books had prepared 
her readers for her extreme love for France, this is the first time 
she has openly shown how greatly she prefers French ways 
and customs to English. It is difficult to follow her in her 
defence of the Maison Paternelle, the beneficent effect of which 
will be very strongly doubted by any one who knows anything of 
boys. The book has many picturesque sketches and charming 
incidents, and Miss Maud writes with a light touch eminently 
suited to her subject. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
ecnsaieiliiiiiadii 
TWO VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 
Sermons at Rugby. By the Bishop of Hereford. 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—These sermons, preached to public-school 
boys, contain much to interest the general reader, none the less 
because they are not quite the sermons he would expect to hear 
in a school chapel. They are some of them so startlingly serious, 
and some of them so very sad. They treat of such grave matters, 
and exhort so earnestly to thought and to repentance. He 
speaks with great sternness to those who by their school tradition 
make the simple law of right and wrong of none effect. In his 
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Lenten sermons he forces his hearers to consider the Commina- 
tion Service, and urges the necessity for regular private and 
public prayer as the only safeguard of the spiritual life among 
many and great dangers. His words cannot, we think, have been 
heard by the boys, and will not, we are sure, be read by their 
parents, without many searchings of heart.——The Claims of 
the Common Life, by Mandell Creighton (Longmans and Co., 
3s. 6d. net), is a posthumous collection of sermons “ preached 
by Mandell Creighton when he was Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College from 1871 to 1874, tho years immediately 
following his ordination.” They are full of trenchant sayings 
and of sound, practical counsels, all bearing, as their title indi- 
cates, upon the common life of undergraduates, a life the 
ideal of which he was striving to raise. He reminds his hearers of 
the danger of “remaining content with traditional decorum as 
your highest aim, of wishing to be nothing further than a 
gentleman, of refusing to rise to the dignity of a man except 
under the limitations of its qualifying adjective. You will 
not misunderstand me as wishing to undervalue the qualities 
ordinarily meant by the term gentleman. But let us clearly 
understand the relative proportion of things. It is better to act 
than to be idle, it is better to act well than ill, it is better to 
act gracefully than only well. But let us be sure that we are 
acting, and acting well, before we are so particular about the 
graces. The effect of ornament depends on its proportion to the 
structure on which it is placed, and is of real value only if 
employed upon a worthy object. A cherry stone, however 
elaborately carved, is a sorry trifle after all.” We have quoted a 
typical passage. There are many more as admirably written and 
conceived. Yet somehow the book lacks that emotional quality 
which we look for in the words of a great preacher. 








GREAT BOWLERS AND FIELDERS. 


Great Bowlers and Fielders: their Methods at a Glance. By 
G. W. Beldam and C. B. Fry. (Macmillan and Co. 21s. net.)— 


It is with no feeling but respect for cricket and cricketers tha? we 
find ourselves smiling at this very weighty (we speak literally) 
and serious work. Its forerunner, giving action photographs of 
the best batsmen in the process of making their best strokes, had 
a certain practical use, since in batting there is more than a little 
in the position both of hands and feet. But we see absolutely no 
point whatever in an interminable series of photographs of 
bowlers approaching the wicket, delivering the ball, and recover- 
ing their balance after doing so. More, we make bold to say that 
a week’s studious contemplation of this book’s hundreds of 
pictures would add nothing whatever to the bowling capacity of 
any student. Mr. Spofforth’s chapter might open his eyes a 
little—indeed, we are sure it would, for it is wise and suggestive 
—but we are convinced that these pictures would do nothing. 
The authors, as it happens, seem not only to share our view, but 
to extend it to life, for they say on p. 127: “It is very doubtful 
whether a bowler’s style and method of delivery can be imitated 
to any good purpose.” Why, then, have made the book? it may 
be asked. Purely from a scientific motive, they would reply, to 
place on record the idiosyncrasies of the best bowling of the day. 
In other words, the book’s real value will not begin for some 
years, but it will then serve to bring before old men the cricket 
of their youth. Meanwhile we, who are asked to judge it to-day, 
cannot, as we have said, refrain from smiling a little. But let us 
give it its chance. To the cellar with it! 








OF WEEK, 


—Q———- 


SOME BOOKS TILK 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved jor vewew in other forma.) 


Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart. By Andrew Lang. 
(J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 8s. 6d. net.)—We would 
recommend any one who desires to get the full benefit of this 
book —it is not necessary to prove that there is a benefit to be got 
from it—to begin by looking at the portraits with which it is 
illustrated, while he leaves the text for future study. We have 
no doubt that he will fix on two of these portraits as possibly 
adequate likenesses of “the Queen, the Beauty ” who, so to speaks 
“set the world in arms.” These two are the “ Morton Portrait” 
“Melville Portrait.” We have to start with the 
assumption that Mary was fascinating. John Knox himself 
went as far as to say that she was pleasing, and though he was 
by no means unsusceptible to female charms —did he not marry a 
young girl when he was over fifty ?—he looked at her with 
prejudiced eyes. It would not be easy to name a woman whose 
beauty caused more trouble to herself and to others than Mary 
Stuart. Some of the portraits are not inconsistent with this 
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condition, though they do not suggest it; others may be said to 
make it extremely unlikely, if not impossible. The Morton 
picture shows a stately woman, beautiful certainly, and 
quite possibly fascinating, but painted from what we might 
describe as a different point of view. It looks like a “ State 
portrait” of a very noble type, reconciling the charm with the 
dignity,—* a human face and the face of a Queen who looked her 
part,” as Mr. Andrew Lang puts it. It has been travestied, though 
cleverly travestied, by two well-known reproductions. But the 
“Melville Portrait” actually gives the fascination. This is a 
quality of face which it is one of the artist’s greatest difficulties 
to render adequately, so hard is it to be neither insipid nor 
vulgar. But it is here. There are adverse considerations, it is 
true. One of them is that technical reasons put the date 
later than suits the evident youth of the subject. But then it 
may be a good copy, with some changes, not very important 
after all. On the other hand, the argument from the jewels, 
which are represented here as those which Mary is known to 
have possessed, strongly supports the identification. On the 
whole, we agree with Mr. Lang that when we look at this picture 
“we know what the Queen was like in her youth and her witchery.” 
We cannot follow Mr. Lang in his very acute and painstaking 
account of the other pictures. It is a subject after his own heart, 
and he has done it ample justice. 


The French Blood in America. By Lucian J. Fordick. (Fleming 
H. Revell and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—We are quite prepared to admit 
the services which Protestantism, and French Protestantism in 
particular, has rendered to the world. Weshould have been glad 
accordingly if Mr. Fordick had gone at once to his subject. Asa 
matter of fact, he begins with Joan of Arc, an “ unconscious Pro- 
testant,” because “ upholding the right of the individual conscience 
in matters of religion.” He then goes on to tell the story of the 
Huguenots; a sad story it is, one which has to be told again and 
again, but might, we think, have been omitted on this occasion. 
Such a dreadful tale as that which Amadeé, the galley slave, tells 
of his sufferings, not later in time than the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, does not prepare us for a calm perusal of the 
book. It tends, too, to narrow our views. The phrase, “French 
Blood in America,” suggests at once to an English reader the 
French Canadians. One is glad to think of them as trueand loyal 
sons of the Empire; but, logically, they are excluded from con- 
sideration. The story of the unsuccessful and successful attempts 
at settlements, apart from this question of faith, is profoundedly 
interesting, and the details of the French admixture in famous 
American families are very striking. Mr. Fordick takes in suc- 
cession (1) New England, where we find, among others, the names 
of Revere, Bowdoin, and Dana; (2) New York, where we have the 
names of Jay, Hamilton, de Lancey, Freneau, Thoreau (properly 
a New Englander), and Vassar; (3) Pennsylvania and the 
Southern States. Finally, we have what is even more interesting 
in the variety of its details: Part IV.,“ The French in Various 
Relations.” We cannot help thinking that the book might have 
been better ordered; but it was worth writing, and is certainly 
worth reading. 


The Achenese. By Dr. C. Snouck Haurgronje. Translated by 
the late A. W.S.O’Sullivan. 2vols. (LuzacandCo. 32s. net.)— 
A more complete account of a nation has, we imagine, never been 
given than this. It is the work of an official whom we should 
call Minister for Native Affairs (Acheen, it will be remembered, 
is the northern portion of Sumatra, reaching down as far as 
Tamiang on the Eastern, and Bara on the Western coast). The 
description is founded on actual experiences,—the author suggests 
that earlier narratives are founded on Royal decrees, &c., not on 
facts. The discrepancy between these two would be great any- 
where; in such a country as Acheen it is vast. The subjects 
dealt with are, in the first volume, the ethnology and political 
status of the people, their economic condition, employments, &c., 
and their domestic life and law; in the second volume, learning, 
literature, games, and religion. The Achenese profess Islam, but 
their practice is degenerate and corrupt. Here, and indeed every- 
where, survivals of pre-Islamic practice and belief crop up above 
the surface of life. Here is a curious example. It is the practice 
in Acheen for the married daughters to remain at home, the house 
being enlarged to suit growing requirements. But it is against 
the code of good manners for a son-in-law to have any communica- 
tion, beyond what is absolutely necessary, with his wife’s kinsfolk. 
Whenever he approaches the house, he halts, and has a prolonged 
fit of coughing, a signal for his wife’s relations to clear out 
of the way. 


The Trustworthiness of Border Ballads. By Lieut.-Colonel the 
Hon. Fitzwilliam Elliot. (Blackwood and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
The character of the four papers contained in this volume will be 








a 
best exemplified by a brief analysis of the first. Walter Seott 
published in “The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” a ballad 
entitled “Jamie Telfer of the Fair Dodhead.” It relates how 
Jamie Telfer had his cattle lifted by raiders from England, and 
how he ran for help, got it from the Scotts of Branxholm, ang 
recovered his cattle. But there is another form of the ballad 
the MS. is still in existence, whereas the Scott form is notin 
which the rescue is attributed to the Elliots. Lieut.-Colone] 
Elliot shows that the details of the second are consistent with 
facts, and that those of the first are not. He also subjects the 
language of the two to a close examination, and makes out & good 
case for the theory that it shows the marks of aliterary handling. 
The conclusion is that this handling had for its object the 
glorification of the Scotts. Colonel Elliot remarks that the 
genuine ballad never glorifies clans, but always individuals. It 
is an instructive specimen of criticism. The same may be said of 
the other papers. 


Warwickshire. Painted by Fred Whitehead. Described by 
Clive Holland. (A. and C. Black. 20s. net.) ——Sussez, Painted, 
by Wilfred Ball. (Same publishers. 20s. net.)—We have often 
had occasion to speak in terms of well-deserved praise of this series 
of books. No one can question that they make a very valuable 
addition to English topographical literature on its artistic side. 
The two volumes now before us show no falling off, so far at least 
as the illustrations are concerned. But, taken as a whole, the 
Warwickshire is, we think, much to be preferred to the Sussez. 
The former volume carries out admirably what should, wo 
conceive, be the general purpose of these books. Pen and pencil 
should work together to give an impression, as complete and 
vivid as may be, of the region desired. Mr. Holland does not in 
any way neglect the associations of the county through which 
he conducts us. Warwickshire is rich in them. Warwick 
Castle, Coventry, Stratford-on-Avon, and, in a very different 
province of history, Birmingham, are places full of interest, 
and these are all satisfactorily dealt with. The letterpress 
is in its way as pleasing as the pictures. We cannot say as 
much for the Susser. Whether the artist is also the writer we 
do not know, but if it is so, he certainly does not make himself 
equally agreeable in both capacities. He has views about the 
Wealden forest and its influence on the history of the county, 
and he is quite at liberty to think that Freeman and Green are 
“notably mistaken” about it, but it is not courteous to say of 
living writers of repute that they “copy what they see written in 
popular histories.” Again, he may regret the disappearance of 
ancient families, but this is no reason why he should depreciate 
their successors, speaking of one new-comer as having chosen to 
assume a name, and of another as associated with a popular 
article of commerce. With the historical questions which the 
author discusses we do not intend to meddle; we should have 
felt more confidence in his capacity to deal with them if he had 
not begun his book with an error which any gazetteer would have 
corrected,—the frontispiece is “The Village of Battle.” Battle is, 
of course, a market-town, and one, in its way, of some distinction. 
We have a copious account of the physical geography of tho 
county, but many things are left out. Am account of the iron 
industry, which has left many traces on the appearance of the 
county, would have been welcome. 


Rome. By Eustace Reynolds-Ball. (A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d.) 
—This volume is well described as “A Practical Guide to Rome 
and its Environs.” It is thoroughly businesslike and practical, 
and shows at the same time a full knowledge of the archaeology 
of the subject. The reader learns what it will cost him for 
journeying and sojourn in Rome, and also what there is for 
him to see; and if he desires to study the subject further, he is 
furnished with a serviceable bibliography. (We may remark that 
the correct title of Dean Merivale’s book is not “History of 
Rome,” but “History of the Romans under the Empire”; and 
further that what the chasm in the Forum received was not “ the 
person most precious to the people,’ but the thing. M. Curtius 
asked “an ullum magis Romanum bonum quam arma virtusque 
esset,”’ and accordingly leapt into the gulf fully armed.) 


In the series of the “Swedish Touring Club’s Guides ” we have 
Sweden, Edited by the Swedish Touring Club, a Second and 
Revised Edition (Thos. Cook and Son, 4s. net), a useful book with 
every detail that the traveller can find useful. 


Songs of the Car, with “De Omnibus Rhymes.” By F. J. Cox. 
(F. Griffiths. 3s. 6d. net.)—The “Car ” is the motor-car, not finding 
its way into verse now for the first time, but never before, as far 
as we are aware, so adequately treated. Mr. Cox is a skilful 
writer of humorous verse, one of a considerable company, as all 
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who know the Saturday Westminster and Punch--to mention two 

blications out of many—will admit. Not the least of his many 
gifts is theingenuity of his rhymes. One specimen of his work shall 
be taken from the “ De Omnibus” portion of his book. Some of our 
readers may not be disposed just now to welcome funny things 
about motor-cars. Here are some stanzas, in a well-known style, 
ghich enlarge on the aphorism, due, we believe, to Mr. Andrew 
Lang, that cricket matches are the things which “ Englishmen 
really care about,” distinguished from affairs of State, foreign and 
domestic, literature, science, &c. :— 


« Oh the men who indite the Placards! I sec them playing their part— 
Their hands on the pulse of the nation, they measure the beats of its heart ; 
And under their sure direction all things into order fall ; 

Well they know in the hearts of the people that Sport is the King of all. 


Well they wot that ‘DEATH OF A BISHOP’ or ‘SWINBURNE'’S 
LATEST TRILL,’ 

As useful, but minor, headlines look well at the foot of the bill ; 

But they know that such headlines never have taken the world by storm, 

As does the momentous message of ‘JESSOP IN SPLENDID FORM.’” 


The next stanza is good in another way, the second line being 
particularly admirable :— 


“ That we are an Island People the Placards understand, 
Bound as with chains to the Obvious, slaves to the Near-at-Hand ; 
Of the‘ STRANGE ELOPEMENT AT BRIXTON ‘the latest news we crave, 
But a fig for ‘10,000 CARIBS SWAMPED BY A TIDAL WAVE|!’” 


Two Speeches on the Policy of the Army. By R. B. Haldane, 
MP. (J.M. Dent and Co. 1s. net.)—These two speeches were 
delivered with an interval of a little over three months,— 
March 8th to July 12th. In the first the principles were laid 
down, in the second the application. They suggest not a few 
interesting speculations. Was there pressure exercised from 
behind? Did events without, notably the Egyptian trouble, 
bring about modifications? But this is not the place for answer- 
ing such questions. 


A Digest of the Law of Copyright. By E. J. Macgillivray, LL.B. 
(Butterworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a useful summary 
which every publisher, not to say every author, should have at 
hand to consult. This is not the place for discussing the subject 
generally, but we may say that the subject of copyright in the 
Colonies requires attention. There is, for instance, the case of 
Canada. Canadian legislation has put on English copyright the 
same limitation which prevails in the United States,—a book is 
copyrighted if it is produced in the Dominion. Now this means 
practically abolition. It is not worth while, speaking generally, 
to have a Canadian edition. There is a huge country, with dis- 
tribution difficult and costly, and a small reading pu blic, and to 
publish specially would mean loss. The consequence is that the 
law of copyright practically does not run in Canada. The writer 
of this notice knows an author whose books have reached a total 
circulation of nearly a million without bringing him in a farthing 
from Canada. 


Gage. (F. Bennett, Sherborne.)—This is the continuation of 
Colonel Thompson’s History of the regiment. It carries on the 
history of the corps from 1823, the date to which Colonel 
Thompson carried it down, to 1905. Part II. gives a narrative 
of the services of the regiment in South Africa. The contingent 
came into contact with the enemy for the first time on April 18th, 
1900, and for the last a little more than a year afterwards. The 
record of the intervening time is highly creditable. Part ITI. 
gives a number of coloured illustrations of the Dorset Yeomanry 
uniform from 1794 downwards, and an appendix supplies a 
number of personal details. 


The Episcopal Arms of England and Wales. By An Officer of 
Arms. (Arnold Fairbairns. 10s. 6d. net.)—Here we have set 
forth in proper colours the armorial bearings of thirty-six Sees, 
the only one absent from the list being Newcastle. The device of 
this Bishopric is described, we see, in the “ Officer’s” introduction 
as “doubtful or spurious,” and is therefore omitted. We observe, 
however, that most of the arms are marked as “ unofficial.” 
The “ official” are Birmingham, Bristol (really Gloucester and 
Bristol), Gloucester (the ancient See), Liverpool, Manchester, 
Ripon, St. Albans, Southwark, Southwell, Truro, Wakefield. By 
“unofficial” is meant that no official entry occurs. It strikes us 
as somewhat absurd that the new Sees are furnished with duly 
recognised arms, and that the ancient are not recognised. 
Birmingham and Liverpool are honoured above Canterbury and 
York. The College of Arms is “established.” It has a house 
rent and rate free, and enjoys, we presume, certain public 
moneys. Could it not make “some official pronouncement,” 
seeing that, as the author remarks, “the Kings of Arms un- 
questionably and admittedly are the only proper officials to 
decide such points”? 








(For Publications of the Week see page 176.) 





FAST-COLOUR ®¥" RESISTING TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR = arrenns ano = TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR usenry & co., connon. TAPESTRIES 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FOR CURTAINS & 
UPHOLSTERY 
from 2/6 a yd. 








The ‘“‘ DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Prepared for home use from the 
identical spring which supplies 
the Baths at Droitwich. . 


THE NATURAL treatment for all Muscular affections, 
such as Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, &c., &c. 


From all Chemists and Stores, or 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd., 
16 Eastcheap, London, E.C, 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Over £2 2s. per 
eent. per annum. 





For Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. 





Average Bonus 


Assurances at very low premiums 
for W years 


for the first Five Yoars under the 
Society’s advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 





25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








Having for many years made a Speciality 
of OLD ENGLISH Furniture 


H A M P TT O N _ S 


invite Collectors who are in search of rare pieces 


to write to them for Illustrations of their present selection of any 
particular piece they are seeking. 





A Large Collection of 


GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


can always be seen at their Galleries. 


Pali Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


nn ae 

Adair (J.), A Or LOVET, CF BVO oo. ccc ccccsccccccsserseeeeeseeesssseeeeses( Partridge) 6/0 
Benjamin (C. H.), Modern American Machine Tools, 8vo...(H. Frowde) net 18/0 
Butler (M.), The Ring of Day, €r 80 ..........0.ccccceceeennere see eeeens Leveree 6/0 
Chambers (C. D.), Greek War of Independence, 1821-1827 (Sonnenschein) 3/0 
Cleeve (Lucas), Love and the King, cr 8V0 ..........0.ceecccseeceeseeenseees (Long) 6/0 
Cotton (A. C.), The Medical Diseases of Iufancy aud Childhood, 8vo 

(Lippincott) net 15/0 


Coulton (G. s} From St. Francis to Dante, 8V0  .............000000.(Nutt) net 10/6 
Dracott (A. E.), Simla Village Tales, Cr 8VO ..........csccecseseeseesee ees (Murray) 6/0 
Dutt (W.), Wild Life in East Anglia, Svo......... ...(Methuen) net 7/6 
Firth (J. B.), Little Guide to Middlesex, 18mo..... ...(Methuen) net 2/6 

























Fynn (V. A.), Classification of Alternate Current Motors (£lectrician) net 3/0 
Gay (G. M.), The Astrologer’s Daughter, ¢r 8V0 .........c0.0:see00eeee(Drane) 6/0 
Gould (S. B.), A Book of the Rhine from Cleve to Mainz, er8vo (Methuen) 6/0 
Haggard (Lt.-Col. Andrew), A Persian Roseleaf, er SVO .......0. 000 00e00 (Long) 6/0 
Hall (P. F.), Immigration and its Effects upon the United States (Bell) net 6/0 
Hardingham (E.), Hugh Leventhorpe : a Novel, er 8vo ............(Simpkin) 6/0 
Henry (J. M.), A Narse’s Handbook of Medicine, cr 8vo...(Lippiucott) net 6/0 
Higgs (M.), Glimpses into the Abyss, er 8VO ...........s000+--(2. S. King) net 36 
Hume (Fergus), The Black Patch, cr 80 ........00.cecesceeeeeeeseceeeeeereeee (Long) 6/0 
Jenks (J. W.), Citizenship and the Schools, er 8vo (Bell) net 6/0 
L’Estrange (P. H.), Progressive Course of Comparative Geography on the 
COONS TPORIID, GED cccocccecncsacescnse sessconescnccn conneneconsed (G. Philip) net 6/0 
Manson (J.), The Salvation Army and the Public, er 8vo ....... (Routledge) 6/0 
Marsh (Richard), In the Service of Love, er 8vo ........ — ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Merriam (G. 8.), The Negro and the Nation, cr 8vo (Bell) net 80 
Perkin (F. M.), Practical Methods of Inorgauie Chemistry (Constable) net 2/6 
Pictures in Colour of Counties Dublin and Wicklow, 4to ...... (Jarrold) net 2/6 
Pictures in Colour of the Lakes of Killarney and South of Ireland, 4to 
(Jarrold) net 2/6 
Robertson (L. S.), On Errors of Workmanship, folio......... (Lockwood) net 10/6 
OT *  F e (Methuen) 6/0 
Sloman (A.), A Grammar of Classical Latin for use in Schools, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 6/0 
Stanton (Coralie), and Hosken (Heath), A Widow by Choice, cr8vo (Laurie) 6/0 
Steel (Flora A.), A Sovereign Remedy, cr 8V0 .........sceeceeeeeeee (Heinemann) 6/0 
Thomas (J.), Genesis and Exodus as History, cr 8vo ..(Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Urquhart (P.), The Eagles, er 8vo ............ ... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 


Woolson (G. A.), Ferns and How to Grow them, cr 8vo...(Heinemann) net 2/6 
Woolson (G. A.), Roses and How to Grow them, cr 8vo...(Heinemann) net 2/6 
Workman (H. B.), Persecution in the Early Church, er 8vo...(C. H. Kelly) 3/6 
Young (W. H.), The Theory of Sets of Points ...... (Camb, Univ. Press) net 12,0 


ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 











Invested Funds exceed ... «» £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the avoraze 
rates of British ottices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Ollices is 

13°7 per cent, of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits reccive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Departmeut. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘lhe next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1903, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any othor 
Company. 

For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANCE. 





Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kix@ Witi1am Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 3.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 





FoR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 133. 


NATIONAL 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
PROVIDENT Write for Leaflet on 
INSTITUTION Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 


43 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 





es 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





OvuTstDgs PaGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
PAC cccccccccccccccccccccess LIZ 0 | Narrow Column (Thirdot Page) 2; 4 
Half-Page(Column) .....++- 6 6 0O| Half Narrow Column ......,. 9 ® 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... j i : 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s, 0 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...ccccsceses++-£16 16 0| Inside Page ........... ences 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s, ; te 0 
line for every additional line (containing on an average ticelve words) 
Narrow cotumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, lus. an Inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inc, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 








= St A ERENT  — 

HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 

OUTHPORT, tHe most ATTRACTIVE WATERING. 
PLACE OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND, 


IMPORTANT TO THE SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION, TO 4 
COMMUNITY, AND OTHERS, 


In the most fashionable district in BIRKDALF PARK, a beautiful detacheg 
RESIDENCE with grounds, ‘TO BE SOLD OR LET, known as DAGFIELD 
containing Four Reception-Rooms, about Sixteen to Twenty Bedroows, and 
a splendid School or Billiard Room. : 

The Residence was formerly occupied, and most successfully carried on, as q 
High-class Ladies’ School, the Proprietor having retired from the profession 

A unique opportunity pow presents itself for the opening of an up-to-date 
Boys’ or Young Ladies’ School. It would also be suitable ior a Commanity 
or as a Residence for the Reception of Paying Guests, or for a High-clasy 
Nursing or Invalids’ Home. 

Apply to Mr. SAMUEL HARDMAN, 120 Lord Street, Southport. 


ee 
BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 
PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, kuown as BLAIR. 
LODGE, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh ang 
Glasgow, can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suitable for 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
House, large Sanatorium, and large covered Gymuasium, Swimming Bath 
Private Chapel, Workshops, Engine Rooms, Dynamos, Stabling ; standing in 
grounds of 30 acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pyro. 
— of purchase money on mortgage.—For further details apply to 
essrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W, 
No charge to purchasers. 
TO TRUSTEES AND PUBLIC BODIES. 
REEHOLD GROUND RENTS 
Secured on Attractive Shop Property. 
£102 p.a. ia os ed ' Price £2,600. 
£66 p.a on on ae Pa Price £1,683. 
Might be divided, 

Two desirable parcels, amply secured on a parade of main-road shops, in a 
well-developed suburb.—H. CHAPMAN and CO., Surveyors, 2 Southampton 

Street, Strand, W.C. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


SSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BRAINTREE LOCAL ADVISORY SUB-COMMITTEE. 


BRAINTREE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (BOYS AND GIRLS), 
WITH PUPIL TEACHERS’ CEN?TKeE ATTACHED, 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of PRINCIPAT. of the Braintree 
Secondary School for Boys and Girls, with Pupil Teachers’ Centre attached, 
Applicants should be Graduates of one of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom, or have passed an examination eyuivalent to that for any such 
de;rree. 

Commencing salary £250 per annum, rising by annual increments of £20 to 

350 per annum, with a Capitation Grant of £1 per annum in addition upon 
the first 50 paying Scholars, and 10s, for each paying Scholar after t 
number. 

Applications, on the printed Offic'al Form, giving full particulars as to quali- 
fications aud experience of Secoudary School work, accompanied by not more 
than three testimonials, should be seut to me, the undersigued, not later than 


the 25th August, 1906, 
J. H. NICHOLAS, Secretary, 
_ County Offices, Chelmsford. 


NSSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
ROMFORD LOCAL ADVISORY SUB-COMMITTEE. 


PRINCIPAL OF ROMFORD GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL WITH 
PUPIL-TEACHERS CENTRE ATLACHED, 

WANTED. to commence duties after the Summer Holidays, a fully qualified 
LADY PRINCIPAL for the above School, to be carried on for the present in 
temporary premises in Romford. The lady appointed must be a Graluate of 
one of the Universities of the United Kingdom or have passed an Examination 
equivalent to that for any such degree. Salary £200 per annum, with two 
annual increments of £20 exch and a Capitation Grant of £1 upon the first 
50 paying Scholars and 10s. for each paying Scholar after that number. 
Applications, giving full particulars as to qualification and experience of 
Secondary School work, accompanied by not more than three testimonials, 
should be sent not later thau the 10th August to me, the undersigne.. 

J. H,. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 





County Offices, Chelmsford. 
ERBY 8 CHO OL. 


The GOVERNORS of DERBY SCHOOL INVITE APPLICATIONS for 
the post of HEAD-MAST£R, Graduate; under 45 years of age. Guaranteed 
salary £500. 

Applications to be sent in before 11th August to WILLIAM COOPER, Clerk 
to the Governors, Derby, from whom copies of the Scheme and further 
particulars way be obtained. 








MEDICAL MAN who has travelled a great deal with 
patients OFFERS his SERVICES. The highest testimonials.—Apply, 
Box 141, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RENCH STUDENT (aged 25), University Education 
(Candidat Ingénieur), Advanced Mathematics, WISIIES to obtain a 
HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT ina good English family, for August and Se 
tember. Highest references in England.—Address, Mr. CHAS, DUQUENNE, 
27 Rue Monuiphe, Liége, Belgium. 


TiO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Lim:ed, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to tus 











SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


uUDOR HA L SCHOOL, 
; FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, - 
First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. ; 
LECTUBERS—Profs. H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Mavpey, M.A., 





ist.S. (History); M. Hueveyer (French Literature) ; Dr. Srerrat 
A ean 7 mere C. Jenram, M.A. (“Current Events”), &c. 
(Ge usTavE Prapeav (Paris Conserva- 


ystave Garcia, B.C.M.; 

ty MaeGRatTu, a. of Leschetizky ; Paus Storvine (Violin), &. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Kev. Also large Resident Staff of 

highly qualified English and Foreigu Mistresses, including fully certificated 

muastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 

oreo 08 Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


Geis PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. 
cL 





APHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 

BOARDING-BOUSES womens by the Company. 

i WALL, 25 Larkhall Rise, Clapham. 
= Pes, “*Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “* St. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained from the Heads of the 
Houses or from the SECRETARY at the School. 


TAMFORD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress—Miss PRIESTLEY, B.A. (Lond.); Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma (Distinction). Good Education on _modern lines. Thoroughly 
ualified Staff. Fees moderate. Mealthy situation. Games: Hockey, 
Preparatory Class for Boys and Girls. Boarders received by the 
Head-Mistress. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th. Head-Mistress 
at home to receive Parents on and after September 10th. 


IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS is strongly 

RECOMMENDED by the Rev. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of 

&t. Michael's, Blackheath. Individual care is taken of the pupils, and health 

is specially studied. Great Educational Advautages. Music and Languages 

specialities. Careful Physical Training. Very Healthy Situation on High 

Ground. Good Garden, and Field for Games. Prospectus, References.— 
Apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 


OODARD SCHOOL. 

S ANNE'S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of Eugland School for Gentlemen's Danghters. Recognised 

by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 

bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 

for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 

under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 

Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 

from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse. 

Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 
Cc 











UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. ‘Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Kegistered by Board of Education, Column B, 


TJASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Sandy soil; nine acres of ound; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN ‘'T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleveu years at the Mount School, 
York. 

St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
kK With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECKETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B. 

IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 20th. 





New Entries Sept. 24th. 
OME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY.— 
Incorporated with the National Froebel Union for the issue of Certifi- 

cates. SECONDARY RESIDENT AND DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Studentaare now received to prepare for differevt exams. at 15 HIGHBUKY 
HILL, exactly opposite the College. There is a considerable demaud for 
trained Students of the College.—Apply to the Vice-Principal in Charge, 
Miss KYLE, B.A. NEXT TERM SEPT. 18th. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for childreu 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ov applicauon to the HEAD-MISIRESS, 
St Katharines Zoaee. St. Andrews, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 

Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, 24th September. 











ae AGATHA'S GIBLS’ SCHOOL, 
ICHMON D, YORKSHIRE. 
Established in 1891 by the Ven. Archdeacon Danks. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. 
Apply to the Principal, Miss HUDDLESTONE. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Secon! Mistress, 
8t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 





T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Professors. 








; Princi pals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


Cavan EDUCATION CORPORATION 


CHERWELL HALL, 








OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal; Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students bave the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MLA, 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Miss Florence Etlinger, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 
39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A, 
Students trained for Froebel Society's ond Cambridge Diplomas. 
Loarding House, 39 Graham Street, Eaton Square, S.W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes, 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


od 


S". ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
kK (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


Koo ESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
J Howe School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
teld. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Heleva's, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

J Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
good education, Special attention to development of character.—Principa! 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certiticate (Registered), 
—Address, Whiucroft, Crowborough, 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
J BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RLPON, Church 
of Evgiand. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teuuis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
\T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualilied Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. Uigh and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘lennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Eutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies, 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls liccige 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident Frenen 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf,— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGUT, . . s om 


MI\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sea bathing, &. Health carefully studied. Individual training, 
Excellent Languages and Music, Heal-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL aud Misg 
EBBUT'T, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 
HESHIRE — WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 
GRALAM.—Excellent Schoo! for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 
sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields ; Riding; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal, 


§] ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


ff SSLBOROUGs COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident ‘Teachers holding Uuiversity Degrees, 


Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 
( SETTLE, YORK- 
BM.A., and Miss AUER- 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


SHIRE,.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, 
EAR LONDON.—With all Country Advantages.—A 
few ELDER GIRLS of good social position will be RECEIVED at 
100 gs., inclusive of Music, Art, Languages, aud preparation for special 
examinations where desired.—‘*F. A. M.,” care of Watson's Advertising 
Offices, 6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


FF\HE PRINCIPAL of a High-class “ Recognised ” 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a fine position on South Coast, 
can RECEIVE on HALF TERMS to fill vacancies ONE or TWO PUPILS of 
good social position.—Address “ B. Z.,"" Willings, 73 Knightsbridge, 8. W. 


ASTBOURNE—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
































Tennis, 




















Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter 
house, br‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others, 


Class La*lies’ School, Recoguised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c, 
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HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 

includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educationaland Remedial Gymnastics 
potih aan Dancing, and Games, 

ne Bess ence for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIR 


Terms, a Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum, 
For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply to 
Principal, Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS, Physical Training Cc vollege, Dunfermline. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAININ G COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, ObjscteTo train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Oatdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
= Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
lied with qualified teachers. 
SALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
@ 08 a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
struction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial ‘Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
arranged for in all branches of education. orem, 3 yermitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, , Hon. and Bev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECHETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teac hers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


-IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING ~ COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymuastic, orts, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, pa aes Massage aud remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Resi women of good health and 
education for an ATTRACTIVE Wooktn ION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life, 
Send for t Prospectus. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 























y the Board of Education as a ‘Training College for Secondary 
ne compe, Bad of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Stu ents are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


T MARYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Prin l1—Miss JANE L. LATHAM. Girton College. 
1, TRAINING 





ci 
(OLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma 
2. BOAR ae AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75.—Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
‘eachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
For particulars as to Se oye Hall of Residence, &c., only to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N N.W 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 

Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus ap ply PRINCIPAL, 


LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL of Domestic Screncr, 


Preparation 

















Barrack Sq., Gloucester.—Training in Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, 
Dresemaking, an: | Needlework. National Union Examinations re: sognise’l by 
the Board of Education. Large and commodious buildings. SPECIAL 
COURSE for Ladies in Domestic Science. Residential hostels. New Term, 


Sept. 19th.—For further particulars, apply ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


ie .—SUMMERF 1ELD, ALEXANDRA DRIVE. 
for 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL GIRLS. Fully qualified staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if require Good games, 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 

ewnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 

playing field. Lesident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
and 8. __ Special attention paid to health. 


QURREY HILLS —GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


ADY § strongly RECOMMENDS RESIDENCE for 

WOMEN STUDENTS within 10 minutes’ walk of School of Medicine, 

lade one British Museum.—Apply Miss DAVIDSON, 46 Porchester 
Terrace, W. 


© heehee EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


Tead-Mistress. 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray... 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea......Miss H, Walsh we £45 

MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford .............00- ‘Miss C.1. Dodd, M.A. £40-£45 
(New and approved buildings now being erected. y 























Fees. 
£100 





Prospectus, &¢., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Full Courses for Matriculated Students are provided in Arts, Laws, Science, 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology at Composition Fees; or Students 
may attend the separate Classes. 

Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd. 

For Sueapoctness and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 


College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPART NEP... FeRSIROTOS. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES O ER 8th, 
Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 he, Square. 











een 
JU NivaeRsityr OF BIBRMINGHay 
FACULTY OF ABTS. 


Chaise . { Westetees Se Sonnenschein, Mr. Caspari, and Mr, 

English i ow Professor Churton Collins and Mr. Macmillan, 
erman ... am ‘ae Professor Fiedler and Dr. Sandbach, 

Beench {Professor Bevenot, Monsieur Demey, and 

’ “| (vacant). 

Tatomghy ~~ ssor Muirhead and Miss Wodehouse, 
istory ws rofessor Masterman and Miss Sidgwick 

Education ove Professor Hughes, 


Music... oe Professor Sir Edward Elgar, 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


. { Professor Heath, Mr. Preece, Mr. Laren, 
Mathematics o < Mr. ) ll -” 
‘ essor Poynti Mr. Shakespear, 
Physics ... {Pelee — De. ys nning. Dr, 
. {| Professor Frankland, Dr. Findlay, Dr, ‘Com, 
Chemistry oe ate “-) bie, Dr. Murray, and Mr. Tinkler. = 
Zoology ... Professor Bridge and Mr. Collinge. 
Botany Professor Hillhouse and Mr. West, 


Geology and Geography Nee meee} ow Dr. Groom, and Mr. Raw, 
t S 
Mechanical Engineering 2 ee Sil, —, <hr, Porter, Mr. Hazel, 
Civil Engineering Professor Dixon, Mr. Hummel, and Mr, Bain, 
Electrical Engineerinz ia . Kapp, Dr. Morris, Mr. Kipps, and 
Metallurgy .. Professor Turner, Mr. Hudson, and Mr, 
Mining fe Redmayne, Mr. Borlase, = % 
is von ia oe } riggs. 

Brewing ... .. Professor Brown, Mr. Pope, and Mr, Robottom, 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 

Professor Ashley. 

Professor Kirkaldy. 

Professor Dicksee. 
Commercial Law Mr. Tillyard. 
Spanish and Italian ... .. Sefior de Arteaga. 

DEPARTMENT FOB TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


Commerce 
Finance 
Accounting 


Professor Llughes. Miss Clark 

Miss Joyce. Miss Taylor. 

Mr. Roscoe. Miss Warmington, 
Mr. Milligan, Miss Sowerbutts, 
Mr, Butler. Miss Walker. 

Mr. Griffin. Miss Collie. 


The SESSION 1906-7 COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist, 1906. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students, 
raduates and persons who have F per Degree Examinations of other 
bre ma nye after two years’ study or research, take a Master's Degree, 
BUSES containing full piemuation as to University Regulations, 
Pin = me Laboratory Courses, Scholarships, &c., will be sent on application 
to the SECRETARY of the University. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


SESSION 1906-7. 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 2nd next. 
The following Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the 
Registrar :— 








BOYS’ 





Facultics of Arts and Science. 

Faculty of Medicine, 

Faculty of Law. 

Faculty of Music. 

Faculty of Commerce, 

Faculty of Theology. 

Faculty of Technology. 

Department of Education. 

Department of Engiuecring. 

Department of Mining. 

Department of Architecture. 

Advanced Studies in the Fuculty of Arts. 
Instruction in Military Subjects, 

Deutal Department. 

Pharmaceutical Department. 

Public Health and Veterinary State Medicine, 
Fellowships, Scholarstiips, Exhibitions, &c. 
Evening Classes and Popular Courses, 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England. 929 beds are in constant use; 
Tn-Patients lost year, 13,502; Out-Patients, 209,272; Accideuts, 15,719; Major 
Operations, 3,353, 

AProINTMENTS. —Ninety qualified appointments are made annually; more 
than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 

Scwo_ansuips AND Prizes.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered mm Septem 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic Ground, Residence, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, "Warden. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


SPECIAL CLASSES. 


Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examination (London) 
will commence on October Ist. 

Fee for the whole Course ae year), 10 guineas, 

Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B, (London), the 
Primary and Final F.R,C.S., and other Examinations. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
NHE LEYS SCHOOL, ~ CAMBRIDGE. 
Preliminary enquiries should be ads iressed to the BURSAR ; those con- 

cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER. Scholarship 
Examination at end of every Term 

Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


ROMSGROVE SOCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees, Separate duniep a, oe New 


Science Buildi (1905). Lares playiug fields. Army and 
Home por. —ee Illustrated Pusapecten apply, Rev. W. T. NS EMLING, 
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THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
ERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
P desire to call attention to 


THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SCHOOL, 
which 
BOYS FOR THE UNIVERSITIES AND FOR PROFES- 


. SIONAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS, 





Head. hip of Dr. ROUSE, efforts have been made to 
A ...- Sine poe Ameen of teaching. 
Of the distinctive features of the School work, the following may be 
specially mentioned :— 
(1) Improved teaching of the Classics, resulting in a great saving of time. 
(2) Spoken French and German, 
(3) Teaching of English aud English Literature in all the classes, 
(4) A carefully graded Science course. 
(5) Drawing leading up to the Engineering Tripos. 


The work of the Preparatory School is also specially suited for candidates 
for the Navy. 


A detailed Account of the Work of the School has been drawn up, and may, 
together with the ordinary Prospectus, be had of the Clerk to the Governors, 
J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Siduey Street, 
Cambridge. 








H ACADEMY. 
SESSION 1906-7. 


| alia ila’ 


Bector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, 
Lincola College, Oxford, 

ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Wednesday, 
Srd October, 1906, is NOW BEING MADDIE, and it is particularly requested 
that early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

The School Prospectus may be had on application at the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. ae j 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., Scott House, Kinnear Koad, or Mr. 
A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. If there should be 
po vacancies in Scott House and Jelfrey House, Mr. G. B, GREEN, MLA. 
Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon, 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders, 


YA7IGAN MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—T HOMAS » A RANKIN, C.£., B.Se., M.Inst.M.M., M.LM.E. 





ENTBANCE EXAMINATION ‘onbay, SEPTEMBER 17th, at 9a.m. 


Complete Diploma Course extends over a period of three or four years. 
Two Prizes of £10 10s, each awarded annually. 





The Home Secretary has approved for the parposes of the Coa! Mines Regu- 
lation Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1908, the Diplomas of this Colleze 

Candidates for Colliery Manavers’ Certilicates of Competency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
ence required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

A Prospectus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 94.), giving full partienlars, 
and Forms of Application for Kutrance Examination, may be obtained on 
application to the PRINCIPAL, or T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec, 


TNI VERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on THURSDAY, October 18th, 
196. A Syllabus containing full particulars as to the Course of Education 
and as to the Preliminary Examination required to be passed by Students 
before beginning Medical stuly may be obtained by applying to Mr. W. 
INNES ADDISON, Assistant Clerk. 





OLLAR EHBTITETICO’, N.B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1906, 


Complese High School Education at mo lerate cost. 
Civil Service and Army Examinations. 
healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus and List of Boarding-houses on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER or to THOS, J. YOUNG, F.C.1.8,, Secretary. 

AS ee PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


Special Classes for 
Lxteusive grounds, beautiful and 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the. Thames Valley, 

For Honours List, Prospectns, partienlars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Muaster, JOUN RIDGES, M.A,, at the School. 








ASTBOURNE.—BO/YS’ (Preparatory). 
Patron—The MARQUIS OF ABERGAVENNY, K.G. 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
dividual attention given to all Pupils. 
Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Head-Master’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket, Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For Prospectus, Views, &c., address Nevill House. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSLLPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th 
to7th. Open to boys joiniug September 21st, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, (NDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, near BOURNEMOUTH.— 
Mr. G. MEAKIN, Pembroke Lodge, PREPARES not more than 30 BOYS 

for the leading Public Sciiools. Fees moderate. Climate sunny and bracing. 
Gravel soil. Delicate boys specially cared for. Games. Sea-bathing. Special terms 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. lteference permitted to the Bishoy of London. 


T. ANDREWS.—Myr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon., 
BECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for entrance at Universities and for 
examinations, Term begins 25th September.—Address, The Priory, 

St, Andrews, N.B, 


Five 











Roer4aL AGRICULTULBAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroys—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 
: Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.Q. 
For Land-owners, Land-ageuts, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&e. 
Farming and Colonial Brauch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NE it SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


COLLEGE. 











GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


A See Une COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
e MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Designed to givea sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION te 
boys desirous of entering the Mercantile Marine or other professions. Annusl 
nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Special attention paid to 
Boys entering for Naval Cadetships. Two years on the ‘Conway’ counts for 
Apprenticeship as One Year's Sea Service. Carpenter's and Engine-fitter’s 

Shops, &e. Extensive playing-fields on shore. 

For particulars apply to the Commander, 
Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R., School Ship ‘ Conway,’ 

Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


gt VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTEB, 
HIGWELL SCHOOL.—Chairman of Governors, Col. 
the Right Hon. MARK LOCKWOOD, C.V.0., M.P. Head-Master, 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Hon. Canou of St. Albans. 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Scholarships, &., for 
Michaelmas Term. 

















H OM E 5. @ 2. © ©&. ke. 

Competent and Experienced Instruction, with watchful care. A few 
BOYS only are RECEIVED in a most healthy district near London. Large 
house. Spacious grouuds.—* GRADUATE,” care of J. and J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London, 


ce COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 





j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.- 
Apply The BURSAR. 

ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE, Splendid 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. usical 
Drill aud Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply RB. W. HUNT, MLA., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 
LENALMOVN D. 

The New ENGINEERING SIDE will be OPEN nest SEPTEMBER. 

For particulars apply to the Reverend the WARDEN, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful pren, f.¢ 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


NY HITGIFT SCHOOL, 

















CROYDON. 





CHRISTMAS TERM, SEPTEMBER 13th. Classical, Modern, Science, 
and Engineering Sides.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, 
5. O. ANDREW, M.A. 


Y ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
lives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee. £45 p. an. 


l NIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—kKev. 
A. J. P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 
Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classies, Mathematics, Eng., 
Modern Lang., &c. Arrangementstor Science. Eight now at Oxfordand Camb. 
Cricket Profess., Boating.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. Station: Theale, 














TORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen's Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming, Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.O. 
LANDUDNO, TAN-Y-BRYN.—Preparatory School. 
On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. Inspection cordially invited,— 
L. H. EDMLINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


Ss" HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
CHISLEHURST. Boys7tol4, Osborne methods of instruction, 
Principals : 
Rev. J. F. JOHNSON, M.A. Oxon; Mr. A. 8. JOHNSON, M.A, Cantab. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 21st. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred, Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrauce & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient «enpervision, 


Q CHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
k) Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &c. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, au! others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London, W. 


TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 





























SPEECH, conducted by E. GRIERSON, a self-cured stammerer of 30 P 
experience. Public-school boys and adults received.— ‘Acomb House, 
Bedford; or 10 Bentinck Street, Sqeare, London, W. 
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FOREIGN. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE. 


Small HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, All advan- 
tages. Physical training and Winter sports. Highly recommended.— 
Minses HEISS, Principals, in England August and September. 


EIMAR, PENSIONAT EDINA.—Mrs. GRAY and 

Friiulein BEHM RECEIVE a few ENGLISH GIRLS along with 

their German Pupils for a six months’ course of German, commencing 

October Ist. French, Drawing, Music (Violin and ’Cello) ; very good Concerts, 
Opera. and Drama.—Prospectus and references. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 

education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C, E, LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 


RENCH SCHOOL HOME for Young Gentlemen, 
1CAEN (Normandy).—Private tuition in French and all other 
Subjects. Family life. English comfort. Attendance at a Protestant 
(English or French) church. Inclusive fees : £32 a term, £90 a year, NEXT 
TERM begins September 20th.—Apply to Professor L. BASCAN. 


J\IEPPE—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 


Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 

Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Mr. R. E. LEACH (M.A. Cantab. ), late Head- 

Master of Appleby School, PREPARES PUPILS for the University, 

Army, and other Examinations. Special opportunities for learning French 
and German, ~ Summer Address: Chemin de la Citadelle 4. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, ] DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Pressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


EUILLY, PARIS.— Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. ‘Tennis, dancing, fencing. — Address till 
September 15th, care of F. J. COCHRAN, Esq., 152 Union Street, Aberdeen. 



































ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL, in 
Paris. Excellent Education. First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, 
Painting, Lectures on Art. House healthily situated near Bois. Tennis, riding, 
fencing, gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Miss Metherell is 
in England, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange to see parents. 


——— =I 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'l'ORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thrivg, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, w. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
. SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, J. BEEVOR, M.A A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W. oS 











yO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent —_ with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“ Triform, London.” sae hone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
i ae ¢ OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORTORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS on 
Mortgage of the General District Rate at £3 10s. per ceut. per annum. 

Particulars may be obtained from Sir SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 
or Mr. JOHN- E. . BRY AN, City Accountant, Nottingham. — 


mm YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ticulars on application, —Miss NTC HOLSON, 13 Liovd Square, London, W.C. 

















WANED, SIX FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 
CH 


AIRS, with Carved Wheat-ear Backs, 





Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to *“ CHIPPENDALE,” 
Rox %, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Ww.c. 
RTISTIOC BOOK BINDING. 
Miss WOOLRICH, 5 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
[talf Bindings for Library Books. Old Books Washed and Mended, and 
Vellum MSS. Restore. Lluminating for Presentation Copies and Addresses, 
PUPILS RECEIVED. Terms on application. Bindery open to Visitors. ° 


BouRNeE MOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &c. 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
OUNTRY I NN S. 
Fifty Licensed INNS and HOTELS u under control of P.R.H.A., Ltd., 
Rroadway Chambers, Westminster. Seud for List and Pamphlet on ‘Public: 
House Reform.—COUNTRY INNS. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery ; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing ~ summer), music, home comforts, and genial PRIBTOR. 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 

Supplies Editors , all kinds of’ Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts, 











MUDIE’S . 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOks 
IN THE WORLD 


OFFERED at GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs 


Every month a fresh List is published (specially 
classified and annotated) of English and 
Foreign Surplus Books aud New Remainders, 
The List contains popular works on Travel, 
Sport, Army and Navy, Biography, Arts, 
Philosophy, Economics, and Fiction. 
This List sent Post-free on Application to any part of the Worlg, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, LONpon. 


“AN IDEAL BEVERAGE,” 








IDRIS GINGER ALE, 


(Sweet or Dry.) 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING. 


Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and IiTotels, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—-— 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,000,000. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS 
TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA. 


R.M.S, ‘ JEROME,’ 3,056 tons, from Liverpool, 8th, London, lth August. 


16 days £12, 25 days £16 to £20. First-class throughout, including all 
necessary travelling and hotel expouses. Knowledge of language unneces- 
sary. Sailings every 10 days. 

_ Apply 8 Adelphi Te rrace, Strand, London, or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


~ THE OLDEST AND BEST. 











A D A M S + ] Ss * Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives.’’"—The Queen. 
pli Derr yg Bae Bat 
atent Leather, oths, anda 
Varnished and Enamelled goods. P Oo L I Ss H. 
_VICTORIA | PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. : 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH “AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths. 
__©. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
POULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— _ 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two speciaily selected, 5s. ; trussed. 


Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash ou delivery. - 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdou Street, Smithfield, , London, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTELEST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, C Sapital (P rid up) £500,000, 











Wag mg mony cleared with BLATTIS, , the . Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOW ARTH an and FAIR, 471 Cr: rokesmoore | Road, Sheilie ald. 


£9 9. NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES 
on the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273). 
Departures :— August 18th; September Ist. 
£11 6s. 64. LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, PALERMO, 
and NAPLES, September 22nd. 
£5 58. LUCEBNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, MONTANA, 
H, & LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W, 
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cLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patroys—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
paxsipExt—The BISHOP of LONDON. Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
an—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Dervutr-Cuairnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Casmearant—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTuaRY AND Manacen—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.1.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Aecumulated Fund, £4,251,779. Annual Income, £406,752. 
Bonuses Distributed, £8,723,720. 


LOW PREMIUMS. Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

LARGE BONUSES, are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 

NEW AND SPECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

POLICIES. New Policies, with Valuable Options. 

1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 

rate—during first ten years. ‘ 

2. PENSION POLICIES, Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 

; before pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Oflice, 2 and 3 Tae Sancruary, Westuinster, 8.W. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S, 
Trustess—-EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; HENRY YATES 
THOMPSON, Esq. 

Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Prof. Ingram 
Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. 
Geikie, F.B.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D, Mrs. J. Kk. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, 
M.A., Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.8.L, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S. 
Lilly. Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 
H.R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s.a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE 
(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready price £2 2s.; to members, 25s. 

“ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER KNOWN, THE LATE LORD 
DERBY, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM THE BEST SERVICE THAT COULD BE RENDERED WAS 
70 MAKE Him a LiFe Member or THE Lonpon Liprary.””—W. E, H. LECKY. 


‘ C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D.. Secretary and Librarian. 


DINNEFORD’S For Acidity of the Stomach, 
MAGNESIA. 











For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order Jrom the loca! 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain Jrom 
“KK” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


ANDERSON & CO., 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Dezen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 





bottle, On comparison it will be ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 

found very superior to wine 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
usually sold at higher prices. Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
The appreciation this wine meets rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 


nufacturers, &c., on application, 


CASES FOR BINDING 


with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence im submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Lailway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 








Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


earry SPORTOFRIEZE 


cocour FADED LOVATT 


(and 23 others). 
” shades for sportsmen. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
I Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


New “ invisib! 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


No. 364. AUGUST. 

Tae Rerort on Eccursiasticat Discrrptrss: 
(1) By the Lady Wimborne. 

(2) By the Rev. Canon Hensley Henson, 
(3) By Sir George Arthur, Bart. 
(4) By Herbert Paul, M.P. 

Tur Po.rricaL Powers or Lanovur—taem Extert 
AND THEIR Limitations. By W. H. Mallock. 

Tur Kaiser's Dreams or Sea Power. By Archi- 
bald 8S. Hurd. 

Tus Cry or “ Wor!” By Andrew Carnecie, 

MALAISE OF THE Money Mauer. By J. W. Cross. 

Tue Propiem or Home Live is Sovrm Arnica, 
By Edgar P, Rathbone (late Inspector of Mines 
to President Kruger's Governwent). 

InpIA AND THE New Paruiament. By Ameer Ali, 
C.LE. (late a Judge of H.M.’s High Court of 
Judicature in Benga)). 

WEATHER AND THE Trovr. 

Tue Sacrep Fine or Isnaen. By F. H. Balkwill, 

REMINISCENCES OF THe ILLUSTRE Tutitare, By 
David H. Wilson. 

AGRICULTURAL Epucation In Tae Unirep Srares, 
By John C. Meld, 


By W. Earl Hodgson. 


Tue Paris Nariona, Worxsnors or 1848. By 
Kar! Blind. 

Tae Australian Corronoree, By E. Vance 
Palmer. 

Tue Limits or Fire Insurance. By F. Harcourt 
Kitchin. 

Tue Watcnixnc or tae Mrara. sy Beatrice 
Lindsay. 

A Verenan’s View or tHe Epvcation Con- 


TROVERSY, By the Rev. Dr, J. Guinness Rogers, 


London: Srorriswoope & Co., Limited, 
New Street Square. 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. August. 2s. 6d. 


Tue First Six Montus. By J. A. Spender. 
Gorrue’s Ontentalism. By Yusuf-Ali. 


Soctattsm 1s France: THE Pantiamentary Dveu 
BETWEEN MM. Jaunits ano CLEMENCEAU. 
Economic Anuy Rerorm. By Col. F. N. Maude, 

Cc.B, 





Tue Evorvtion or tHe Lorp’s Prarer.—I. 
Mousignor Barnes. 

CuLTURE AMONG THE Poor. 

Tae EcciesiasticaL DrscipLine Report. 
Canen Hensley Henson. 

Form anp CoLour. By L. March-Phillips. 

Foreion Arrarrs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

Some Recent Books. By “ A Reader.” 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


GOLDER’S GREEN 
CREMATORIUM, N.W. 


By 


By Miss M. Loane. 
By 





Situated in extensive and well-laid-out 
grounds about half-an-hour’s drive from 
Oxford Circus. Large Chapel, with Two- 
manual Organ, available for any form of 
Funeral Service or Ceremonial. 

Columbarium and Grounds for the 
permanent deposit of Urns and Monu- 
ments. 


LESS COSTLY THAN BURIAL. 


Illustrated Descriptive Booklet post-free on 
application to the Secretary. 


Offices: 324 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Near Queen’s Hall). 


Telephone: 1907 Gcrrard. 
Telezrams: “CREMATORIUM,” London. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
OCTOBER 2nd, Srd, 4th, 5th, 1906. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


Members’ Tickets, 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men's, Women's, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. A copy of the “Official Pro- 
gramme” is seut with each ticket, gratis. Three 
Tiekets for Members of the saine household, £1 1s, 
Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets 
to and from Barrow-iu-Furness for a Fare-and-a- 
Quarter, available September 28th—October 9th 
inclusive. Priority of application governs the as- 
signment of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittauce, to the Lionorary Secretaries, Finance 
Committee, Congress Office, Barrow-in-Furness ; or 
the Church House, Westminster, S.W.; 8.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenne, London, W.C.; and Mr. 
John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


bids ‘Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 


- 
43. 








Liberal and $1 Settlementa, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules 8 pplied, 
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A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACK MOTOR CAR.’ 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:— This is a very good 
story ind 

The WORLD says:—*‘A most human and even pathetic 
picture, a striking piece of work.....Decidediy romark- 
ahbhie—worth reading and worth remembering.’’ 

TRUTH says:—“A really well contrived and vigorous 
story, full of exciting incidents,.”’ 

The TRIBUNE says :—“A narrative of real interest and 
excitement.....Much above the average.” 


THE FINANCIER. 


By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND. 6s. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—*‘ One of the most fasci- 
nating and thrilling stories we have rcad for many a 
fong cduy...... Thriliing incidents follow one another with 
startling rapidity, and it is ali really splendidly done....... 
We. Harris-Guriand may write a better book, but ho will 
tind it hard to write a more exciting one. it is bound to 
have a great success.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE COUNTRY LIFE. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of “The Unaperintte Seot,” cloth mom 2s. 6d. 


POPULAR FICTION. 
THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE (6s.)... Mrs. M. Cuan Toon. 
TWO LONDON FAIRIES (8s. 6d.) Gro. R. Sims. 
PAUL JEROME (6s.) ae Mrs. Mary Kocn. 
THE SEAL OF CONFESSION (65) H. A. Buuuey. 
CRESSIDA (6s.)_... z Mrs. Wrigur BippuLpn. 
THAT AMBITIOUS SHE (6s.) ... Lucie Simpson. 
A WOMAN (6s.) ... ANONYMOUS. 
THE PRICE OF SILENCE “63. Mrs. Bacor Harte. 











London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Ce ceil Court, Charing Cross Rd. 


THE TWENTIETH GENTURY QUARTERLY 


CONTENTS. AUGUST. 
1. THE POWERS OF DARKNESS. By H. W. Massineuam. 


. THE REPORT OF THE RITUAL COMMISSION. 
(1) By Chancellor J. J. Lias, M.A. 
(2) By W. Guy Jounson. 


. SOUTH AFRICA AND THE CHINESE LABOUR QUESTION. 
By Major Seery, M.P. 


. PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


WHITTAKER, 
. THE spocaTiel BILL. By Sir Grorae W. Kexewicu, M.P. 


. THE DECLARATION ON BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND 


SOME RECENT Secsasrons OF CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
By F. L. Pogsoy, M.A 


. ROBERT SCHUMANN. By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 
. SOME POETS ON POETRY. By C. K. Pootsgr, D.Litt. 
. REVIEWS AND SHORT NOTICES. 





By Sir T. P. 


~ 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON. KENT, and CO. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 
Ten and Gypense post-free for ome year from as MANAGER, 





st. Andrew's Hill, Senden, E.C. 
ARGAINS.—Burton’'s Arabian Ni chts, 17 17 vols... Tllus., 
16 es.; Dod's Peerage, oo. 6d.), Ss. 6d.; Ency. Brit., 35 vols. half- -mor., 
16 gs. Trial of Osear W rilde 2is.; Dorian G ray, 10s. 6d.; Burke’s Family 
Records, 1897 (428.), Oa. ( italo: re! nes free. Books bought. Orde rs pron mpely « exe- 
cuted.—HOLL AND BROS.. Book 1 Merchants ,21 John Rright St , Birminghem, 








OOKS. — HATC HARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalc ngued. 

Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&e, New chc vice Bindings 
or Presents. Post | orders promptly ex executed, Us suai cash dise ounts. 





HAKESPERE (John Knight's Imperial), in 2 2 volumes, 

handsomely bound, wnsoiled, magnificently Illustrated Published by 

Virtue and Co. about 1876, Price £5.—"W. T. B 28 Milton Street, 
London, E.C. ae 


A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding (43 pages) free. 


The “Allienburys ” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 








A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
— ga wers of young Infants trom birth upwards, and free from dangerous | 
These Foods safeguard children from Diarrh@a and Digestive 
Soubies so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


it ——-. 


To-day is published the 
SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED 
SHOOTING NUMBER 


OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 


This issue contains a number of Specially 
Contributed Articles on subjects of interest to 
Shooting Men in general, and in particular to 
owners and occupiers of grouse moors. Among 
these articles are the jollowing :— 


WHAT GROUSE THE DOGS HAVE FOUND 


This paper is the result of the work of 150 dogs and 5 
keepers and breakers. It contains first-hand information of 
the prospects of the chief grouse shootings in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. 


CANINE EXPRESSION & ITS MEANING. 


Illustrated by photographs of well-known pointers at work 
in the field, 


ROCKETING GROUSE, 

MOUNTED BEATERS (lllustrated). 
BUTTS FOR GROUSE DRIVING (Illustrated), 
SOME GUN-ROOM STORIES. 

A STALKING BLUNDER (Illustrated). 
THE LANARK FIELD TRIALS. 
NOTES FROM NORTHERN MOORS. 
COCK GROUSE. 

A NEW BARREL-MAKING FACTORY. 


A FULL LIST OF THE CHIEF GROUSE 
MOORS & DEER FORESTS, THEIR 
OWNERS & TENANTS IN 1906. 


Other articles of general interest are :— 
AUGUST SEAS. 
THE HOPE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
WORKING-MEN’S GOLF. 
THE CHARM OF TYROL (illustrated). 


THE PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK 
is of Lord Moncreiff. 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to tis 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged inter esting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 

All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 


4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





Holborn, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE GARTER MISSION TO 
JAPAN. 
By LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 


Author of “Tales of Old Japan.” Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 


DORSET. 
By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, 


Bart., G.C.V.0., C.B., LL.D. 
Tiestented by Jesara Pennetyt. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 














WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


CONISTON. 


By the Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &c. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ATHEN ZUM.—“ One of the strongest and best novels of the year, and by 
comparison dw: arfs Mr. Churchill's historical novels. The book is thoroughly 
well written, and it is not too much to say that it plac es him at the head of 
contemporary American novelists.” 





MACMILLAN'S 3s. 6d, SERIES.—New Vol. 
THE CALIFORNIANS. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Uniform Edition. Crown a Bvo, Ss. 64, 


CHEAPER IMPRESSION ‘NOW READY. 


ry 
BISHOP WESTCOTT’S TEACHING. Thc 
Secret of a Great Influence. By Mrs. Horace Poxrer. With a Chapter 
ou BISHOP WESTCO1'Tl'’S Commentaries by the Kev. AnrHuUR Westcort. 
Cheaper Impression, Crown 8vo, ls. 


AESCHYLUS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


PartI. The Seven Against Thebes, The Persians. By Anruun 8S, Way, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. “Gd. net. 


SOCIALISM. A Summary and Interpretation of 


Socialist Principles. By Jouyx Srarco. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 








MAC MILLAN and CO.,, Ltd., Lor am, 


"PSY CHE AND SOMA 


BY 


WELLEN SMITH. 





ITE incompatibility of the ideals of 
soul-life with the necessities of body- 
life is here set forth in dramatic form, in 
the persons of Psyche and Soma, in order 
to adapt itself to the varying mood of 
each, and the better to display the circum- 
stances of the conflict waged between them 
—a conflict which is not restricted to any 
time or place or race, but witich has been 
common to mankind ever since the man- 
nature and the woman-nature conceived 
it possible to reconcile the natural 
wants of the one with the highest 
aspirations of the other, 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, 
7 Carlion Street, 
SW. 
3s, Gd. net. 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


THE 
AUGUST. 2s, 6d, net. 

THE NATIVE RISING IN NATAL. By F. Macxkarness, M.P, 
THE GERMAN EDITORS iN ENGLAND. By Frau Lity Brawn. 
CITIZENS OF TO-MORROW. By Marcaret McMILLan. 
RENAN’S EARLY NOTE-BOOKS. By Atys Havuarp. 

And other Important Articles. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 








MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
IMPERIAL STRATEGY. 


By the MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF “THE TIMES.” 
With Maps, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 
“A Saty absorbing and suggestive study, covering a wide field, and in- 
ne 


formed by t imaginative insight and special knowledge that we associate 
with author's work,’ a ES, Standard, 


EMPIRES AND § EMPERORS OF 
RUSSIA, CHINA, KOREA, 
AND JAPAN. 


By Monsignor Count VAY DE VAYA AND LUSKOD. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy S8vo, 15s. net. 


A VARIED LIFE. 


A Record of Military and Civil Service, of Sport and of 
Travel in India, Central Asia, and Persia, 1850-1902. B 
General Sir THOMAS E. GORDON, K.C.B., K.C.LE., C.S 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

“‘ A most absorbing narrative.”—Outlook. 
“Tt is, indeed, a varied life, lived all the while in the service of the country, 

a life that shapes a product in manbood which impresses the impartial reader 

with a sense of devotion, energy, sterling worth, practical wisdom, and true 

diguity.”—Shejield Independent. 


A WEEK AT WATERLOO. 

Lady DE LANCEY’S Narrative. Being an Account of how she 
Nursed her Husband, Col. Sir William H. de Lancey, mortally 
wounded in the Great Battle. With Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“Scott described it as ‘ heart-rending,’ and Dickens said he ‘ never saw 
thing so real, so touching, so actually present.’ It is, indeed, a terrible 
narrative of sorrow, most poignautly penned,” — Sheffield Independent. 

“ A vastly interesting human document......We need not trouble to praise 
where Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens have so fervently belanded.” 


—Daily Telegraph, 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL DAUNCEY. With Map and Illustrations. 
demy 8vo, 12s, net. 

* Puts life in the Philippines under the reader's eye so clearly that he feels 

as if he had been there hiuseif....... I have never read anything about the Bast 
Indies so real as this book.” —Shegield Independent, 





Bd 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 
PUBLISHED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


OLD FORT WILLIAM IN BENGAL. A 


Selection of Official Documents deahng with its History. Edited by 
Cc. BR. WILSON, M.A,, D.Litt., late in charge of the Records of the 
Government of India; Author of “The Early Annals of the Enghsh in 
Bengal,” &c. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 12s. net each vol. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS 
AUGUST. 2s. 6d. net. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A BOARD SCHOOL TEACHER, 
AFTER CAPITALISM. Erwesr Li. WituiaMms, 

THE COMING OF THE TURBINE. Hvucu W. Srroxa, 
THE AGE OF PRETENCE. Bas Tozer. 

A MOORLAND SANCTUARY. Atreep W. Regs, 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. Lewis Metvitie. 

THE POETRY OF NORA CHESSON. 8S. Gerrevpe Forp. 
THE FOLK-LORE OF PARIS. lonertr B. Dovaras, 

**THE CONVENT’S NARROW ROOM.” Karuanive Tray, 
HOMERIC KNOWLEDGE Of THE HIGH NORTH. Kanu Burp. 
ON THE LINE. 


THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE (Chaps, 7-8), Mrs, 
Henry De La Pasture. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albe nario Street, W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBANGED, 
Telephone: Centrat 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxurx, Loxvox. Codes: Unicops and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


B OOKS WANTED.—25s. each lot offered. Sweelfe Flower 
) Garden, 7 vols. ; Milton, 8 } wols., 1351; Mommseu's Rome, 4 vols., 1868; 
Jessie's George Selwy u, 4vols., 1843; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Handley 
Cross in 17 nos.; Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine, 1856; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881 ; Stevenson's Edin- 
burgh, 1879; Rosamund Gray, a Tale, 1798; Romford Hounds, 1 12 parts, 1865 ; 
Roadster’ s Album, 1845; Gardiner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1868 ; Tom 
Jones, 6 vols., 1749; Joseph Andrews, 2 vols., 1742; Amelia, rs vols., 1752. 
Please report any Ist Editions of Oscar Wilde. 10s. each offered for any odd 
nos., yellow paper covers, of Thackeray's Vonity Fair, 1847-48.—EDWARD 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 
ry\O0 BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS.—W. H. 

SMITH and SON'S August Catalogue, containing some 7,000 titles 
embracing all Branches of Literature, showing reductions of 30% to 80%, is — 
a and will be sent, t-free, to ort per of Gos vas on appli 

it. SMITH and SO! S$ LIBRARY, 186 Strand, Largeds combanca 
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IMPORTANT NEW FICTION, 


SSOSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSOSOOSS 


MY JAPANESE PRINCE. 6s. 


By A. C. GUNTER. 


SKETCH.—“ Get Mr. Guonter’s new novel. It will amuse you, almost in 
spite of yourself. Hilda Armstrong, the heroine, is quite fascinating.” 


THE HOUSE OVER THE WAY. 6s. 


By ALFRED WILSON-BARRETT. 


BELFAST NORTHERN WHIG.—“A story of such strong and exciting 
interest that the desire of the reader is to finish it at one sitting.” 
6s. 


AN OLD SCORE. 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. 


FINANCIAL TIMES.—“ Mr. Hilliers is decidedly a writer of promise. In 
*An Old Score’ he evinces appreciation of the manly, dashing qualities so 
respected in this country.” 

6s. 


SEALED LIPS. 


By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 


STANDARD.—“ Mrs. Leighton has the gift of bright and vigorous narrative. 
She knows how to hide a mystery fathoms deep beneath the most skilful 
reader's intelligence. ‘Sealed Lips’ is a powerful and convincing drama of 


present-day life.” 
6s. 


THE MASTER OF MARSHLANDS. 


By E. EVERETT-GREEN. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ This book furnishes an excellent illustration of the author's 
capacity for the delineation of the winning ways of childhood. Altogether, 
the tale is one that will repay perusal.” 

6s. 


HEART’S DELIGHT. 
By LOUIS TRACY. 


STANDARD.—“ Most excellently contrived and written, and is in every 
respect worthy of the man who gave us ‘ Rainbow Island.’” 
FINANCIAL TIMES.—* Mr. Tracy's name is sufficient guarantee that any 
story that he fathers will be found full of excitement and interest.” 
6s. 


BY WIT OF WOMAN. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 

LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ The tale is one of the best Mr. Marchmont has 
done. It is full of thrills and excitement, and the whole thing is woven 
together with the skill of a master at this sort of work.” 

6s. 


THE AVENGERS. 


By HEADON HILL. 


GLASGOW EVENING NEWS.—‘' There are some books which the reader 
follows with unabated interest from start to finish, grudging every minute 
that distracts him from the fascination of their pages. Of such is Headon 
Hill’s new venture, ‘ The Avengers.’”’ 





° eceee 


MESHES OF MISCHANCE. 


By GILBERT WINTLE. 


; MORNING LEADER.—* We have seldom come across a more clever 

rs on of coincid thau those which cause Horace W 1 
to be suspected of bank robbery and murder. In fact, this is one of the best. 
written and most exciting books of the kind we have ever read,” 


A SEALED BOOK. 
By ALICE LIVINGSTONE. 


Mr. WINGRAVE, MILLIONAIRE. 6s, 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ Like good wine, Mr. Oppenheim’s novels 
bush. They attract by their own charm, and are unrivalled in ode nh 
No one will read this latest story without admiring Mr. Oppenheim's skil| e 
Se ee dg ee ee of thrilling scenes through which his 
characters move. ere is a freshness and unconventionality abo 
that lend it unusual attractiveness.” , pie: 


A FAIR INSURGENT. 


6s. 
By GEORGE HORTON. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. George Horton has given us a most thrilli 
romance, which, both in invention and workmanship, should take high — 
among books of adventure. The author has the power of exciting real interest 
in the puppets of his capital book, and the art of telling an exciting sto: 
thoroughly well.” "y 


6s, 





6s, 


THE EAGLES. 6s, 
By PAUL URQUHART. 
THE CORNER HOUSE. 6s, 


By FRED M. WHITE. 


DAILY MAIL,—“ Mr, White is among the first in his particular craft of 
sensationalism.” 


THE AERIAL BURGLARS. 3s. 6d. 
By JAMES BLYTH. 


PEOPLE'S SATURDAY JOURNAL.—“ Should meet with a warm welcome 
for it is distinctly a readable yarn, with a dash of originality in it that is 
especially welcome.” 


LOVE’S CONFLICT. 
By SOPHIE L. MACINTOSH, 


Author of “ The Last Forward,” &c. 


3s. 6d. 








FAMOUS SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS. 


CLOTH BOUND, ROUND CORNERS. 


Superbly Illustrated. Furnished with excellent Maps and Plans. 


Printed in clear Type, on good Paper, 


*,* Full Prospectus and particulars post-free on application, 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
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